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Memoir of Dr. Caleb Ashworth, 
by Rev, S. Palmer, 
Hackney, Oct. 4, 1813. 

Sir, 

As a department in your Re- 
pository is devoted to Biography, 
and admits brief anecdotes of re. 
spectable persons of whuse histo- 
ry but little information can, from 
distance of time, be procured, I 
am encouraged to send you a few 
particulars concerning my worthy 
tutor Dr, Ashworth, in conse- 
quence of the notice which I find 
taken of him in the Memoir of Mr. 
Worthington, in your last Num- 
ber, p. 526, where a reference is 
made to the Sermon which. I 
preached on occasion of his death. 
That sermon, I confess is, as the 
writer of the Memoir observed to 
me, yery defective in regard to 
the Doctor’s history, of which 
something might have been in- 
troduced consistently with the re- 
straint | was under with respect 
to his character. With your per- 
mission, therefore, I will now at- 
tempt to supply that deficiency, 
80 far as 1 am able, and am sorry 
that I have so little te communi- 
cate worthy the notice of your 
readers, 

Dr. Cates ASHWORTH was 
born at an obscure. village in Lan- 
cashire, where his father was a jay- 
preacher, of the particular Bapust 
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denomination ; of whom I can ree 
late only this single «anecdote 
which I had from the Dr., which 
shews him to have possessed some 
talent; the application of which 
is not very common, nor indeed 
very enviable. His congregation, 
carrying the matter of extemporas 
neous devotion to such a length 
as pot to allow of singing pre-com- 
posed hymns, required bim to 
deliver extempore ones, line by 
line, with which requisition he 
continued to comply for some 
years: in what manner, and with 
what success, I presume not to say, 
and leave your readers to judge. 

He had three sons brought up 
to the ministry among the Dis 
senters, who all had academical 
education. Mr. Thomas Ash. 
worth, the cldest, whom I well 
knew by his visits at Daventry, 
was a man of great piety and an 
amiable temper. He continued 
a Baptist, and was many years 
the pastor of a Calvinistical con- 
gregation, at Heckmondwick,. in 
Yorkshire. , Though he possessed 
no great shareof learnimg, and 
was remarkab]y, plain in bis man. 
ner and appearange, he was avery 
useful preacher, aed; bis prayers 
were peculagly, excellent... A 
younger, brother, Mr. Joba Ash. 
worth, also continued a. eh 
but joined with those of the Genes 
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694 
ral denomination, and was settled 
in London, where he was a col- 
league with the celebrated Dr, 
Foster, and consequently may be 
supposed a man of considerable 
talents. But he died young, and 
Dr. Foster preached and printed 
his funeral sermon. 

Caleb, the subject of this me- 
moir, was early placed for edu- 
cation, under Dr. Doddrige, at 
Northampton, where, it is presum. 
ed, he became a convert to Pawdoe 
baptism: and I have in my pos. 
session several letters of his rela. 
Jing to that controversy, which he 
wrote to me on my application to 
him, when, in the early part of my 
ministry, I had some difficulties 
on that subject ; and they were of 
considerable use in determining 
my judgment and practice. 

On finishing his studies at Nor- 
thampton, he was fixed with the 
congregation at Daventry, where 
he spent the rest of his life, though 
he had an invitation to remove, 
from a congregation in London, 
which, if I mistake not, was that 
at Crosby-square. He wasat first 
chosen as assistant to Mr. James 
Floyd, who not possessed of very 
acceptable talents as a preacher, 
(though very eminent in prayer) 
upon marrying a lady of consider- 
able fortune, gave up the pastoral 
charge, to which Mr. Ashworth 
was then chosen, and be had a 
flourishing congregation, which 
after some years required a new 
gallery to be erected. ses 

He married a lady of North- 
ampton, to whom he was attached 
during his studies (I think of the 
name of Hemmings), with whom 
he had but a slender fortune; so 
that having a growing family, he 
soon found himself in those straits 
which many of his brethren have 
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experienced ; acircumstance which 
occasioned him to give his pupils 
some prudential hints with respect 
to matrimonial connexions. One 
of the disadvantages which he, 
among many others, felt from a 
slender income, was his inability 
to purchase such books and com- 
mentaries, as a studious minister 
most needs and wishes to possess. 
In this difficulty, however, he had 
the happiness to find great relief, 
through the kindness of Dr. Watts, 
to whom he had been recommend. 
ed by histutor, Dr. Doddridge, 
who had always expressed the 
warmest friendship for him. Of 
the truth of this anecdote I have 
the pleasing proof in a manu. 
script letter, (among many in my 
possession, of that excellent man, 
to Dr. Doddridge) dated Oct. 18, 
1746. Inthe P, S. the Dr. says, 
*“‘ T rejoice to hear so well of Mr. 
Ashworth. I hope my lady and 
I have set him up with commen- 
taries, for which he has given us 
both thanks.” 

This circumstance leads me te 
mention a remarkable testimony 
of his respect to the memory of his 
kind benefactor, for whose wri- 
tings both: he and his people had 
a very high esteem, Happening, 
after the Lotd’s Day afternoon 
service, to see, in a newspaper, &f 
account of the death of Dr. Watts, 
he determined that very evening 
to give his people a discourse for 
the improvement of the event, 
a lecture which he had been &c- 
customed to hold at an ancient 
building in the town, called the 
Abbey. Accordingly, short as the 
interval was, which admitted only 
of his writing some brief hints, he 
delivered a very interesting dis 
course, of which a friend of ~ 
Watts in London whe heard 





it, requested a copy, and, on the 

rusal, earnestly desired him to 
publish it. He accordingly yield- 
ed, though not without reluctance 
and a modest apology in the ad- 
vertisement. dt is entitled Re. 
Aections on the fall of a great man, 
on 2 Sam. iii. 38. It affords proot 
of wonderful facility in composi- 
tion, and is at least equal to any 
other discourse published on the 
same occasion, although at that 
time he could be but about 28 
years of age: it soon came to a 
second edition. 

When, upon the death of Dr. 
Doddridge the academy was re- 
moved to Daventry, Mr. Ash- 
worth erected a new house for the 
reception of the students, conti. 
guous to the meeting-house, and 
@ new parsonage-house was built 
by the congregation at the same 
time. Though the situation was 
by no means eligible, beingin a 
narrow street, close to a very pub- 
lic road, and opposite to a large 
inn; both the erections, which 
were under his superintendance, 
were extremely well contrived, 
considering the narrow extent of 
the premises; and the institution 
retained its respectability. By the 
strict discipline which he main- 
tained, and his unwearied applica- 
tion, together with his prudence 
and friendship, the house was 
usually filled with pupils. Be- 
sides those who had entered on 
academical studies, there were a 
few educated in grammar learning, 
who could not be accommodated 
in the house. These bad lodgings 
in the town and were instructed 
by a clergyman, but were required 
to attend the domestic worship of 
the academy, and Mr. Ashworth 
devoted no small portion of his 
time to their improvement. 
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The academical building which 
he himself erected, with the assis- 
tance of friends and of the trustees, 
became his own property, and by 
means of great prudence and eco- 
nomy (which however were ac- 
companied with great liberality) 
he avas enabled to acquire some 
pecuniary remuneration for his la. 
bour, and in a course of years his 
circumstances were so much im. 
proved that he not only brought 
up his family with reputation, bus 
left those who survived him a dee 
cent competency, 

In the year 1759, Mr. Ashe 
worth received a Doctor’s diploma; 
a distinction unsought by him, 
but not undeserved, for not only 
the office he sustained as a teacher 
of theology, as well as other sci- 
ences, but his general respectabie 
lity and influence in the station 
he was called to fill, gave him s 
much better claim to such a title 
than many who have obtained it, 
And had it not been for his great 
diffidence and his’ backwardness 
to appear as an author, he might 
have acquired much literary fame, 
He had a particular taste for Jew. 
ish antiquities, and he so much 
improved Dr. Doddridge’s Lece 
tures on that subject, that the 
publication of his manuscript 
would supersede any thing yet 
extant upon that branch of science. 

He was once urged by some 
persons in London to publish a 
Course of Sermons on a Particular 
Subject, and he so far complied 
as to transcribe them for the press, 
but afterwards hearing nothing 
from those who made the request 
(probably beeause he refused the 
invitation to remove to the metro. 
polis), he very willingly desisted 
from the publication; and these 
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M.SS. it is supposed he destroyed, 
as he did many others a little be- 
fore his death. 

There is great reason to believe 
that his intense application to stu. 
dy, and the want of exercise suf. 
ficient for a manof his corpulence, 
injured his constitution, naturally 
strong. He had for many months 
been afflicted with a dropsy in the 
chest, which the last time he was 
in London greatly affected his 
breath, and at length put a period 
to his life at a tine when he might 
have been expect d to enjoy many 
years of health and useltulness. 

Instead of enlarging on his cha- 
racter and talents (which it would 
be pleasant for me to do, were it 
not through fear of trespassing too 
much on your pages) I will only 
refer your readers to your extract 
from Mr. Worthington’s Memoir 
of Mr. Crabb, and to the highly 
honourable testimony of Mr. Bel- 
sham, in his farewell sermon at 
Hackney; a copy of which, with 
afew other particulars, are given 
in the notes subjoined to the Let. 
ters from Mr. Job Orton to Dis- 
senting Ministers, &c. among 
which is one of some length to 
Dr. Ashworth, for whom in seve. 
ral others of those letters he ex- 
presses the highest respect. 
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Dr. Ashworth had three song 
and three daughters, none of whom 


are now living. It is a very af- 
fecting circumstance that the 


whole family, though very robust, 
were cut off in the space of a few 
years. His eldest son, Mr. John 
Ashworth, at first designed forthe 
ministry, preferred the business 
of a grazier, and was placed un. 
der the famous Mr. Bakewell, in 
Leicestershire. He afterwards 
became the landlord of the Wheat- 
Sheaf Inn, opposite to the acade. 
my, aod married the daughter of 
his predecessor, by whom he had 
one child, a very accomplished 
young lady, who still survives. 

If in any of the above parti. 
culars I have committed a mis. 
take, I shall readily submit to the 
correction of any surviving pupil 
of the Dr., by whom also I shall 
be glad to see any material defi. 
ciency supplied. I am not insen- 
sible to his failings ; but such were 
his excellencies, that to this day, 
after the lapse of above half a 
century, I often reflect with plea- 
sure on the years I spent under 
his tuition as some of the hap- 
piest of my life. 

Iam, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
‘ Ss. PALMER. 


—— 
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Account of the Pope and Court 
of Rome. 


[From LEustace’s Classical Tour 
through Italy, in 2 Vols. 4to, 1813.— 
Appendix to Vol. I.) 

‘Lhough the Pope is both Bishop 
and Printe, yet bis ttles, dress, 


equipage, and the whole ceremo- 
nial of his court, are adapted to 
the first of these characters. He 
is styled Holiness, the Holy Fa- 
ther, and sometimes 10 history 
the Sovereign Pontiff, but the for- 
mer appellations, as more appre 
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priate to his duties and functions, 
are exclusively used in his own 
court. His robes are the same as 
those of a bishop in pontificals 
(excepting the stole and the colour, 
which is white, not purple). Elis 
vestments, when he officiates in 
church, us well as his mitre, do 
not differ from those of other pre- 
lates. ‘The ¢tara seems originally 
to have been an ordinary mitre, 
such as is still worn by the Greck 
Patriarchs. The three circlets, 
which have raised it into a triple 
crown, were added at different 
periods, and it is said, for differ. 
ent mystic reasons. ‘The first or 
lowest seems to have been origi- 
nally a mere border, gradually 
enriched with gold and diamonds. 
The second was the invention of 
Boniface VIII, about the year 
1300; and to complete the mys- 
terious decoration, the third was 
superadded about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The use 
of the tiara is confined to certain 
extraordinary occasions, as in 
most great ceremonies the Pope 
uses the common episcopal mitre. 

Whenever he appears in public, 
or is appruached even in private, 
his person is encircled with rever. 
ence and with majesty. In public, 
a large silver cross raiscd on high 
is carried before him, as a sacred 
banner, the church bells ring as 
he passes, and all kneel in his 
sight. When he officiates at the 
patriarchal Basilice he is carried 
from his apartments in the ad. 
joining palace to the church in a 
chair of state, though in the chan. 
cel his throne is merely an ancient 
episcopal chair, raised only a few 
Steps above the seats of the cardi- 
nals or clergy. in_ private, as 


the pontifical palaces afe vast and 
magnificent, there are perhaps 
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more apartments to be traversed, 
and greater appearances of splen. 
dour in the approach to his per. 
son, than in an introduction to 
any other sovereign. In his anti- 
chamber, a prelate in full robes 
is always in waiting, and when 
the bell rings, the door of the 
pontifical apartment opens, and 
the Pope is seen in a chair of state 
with a little table before him. 
The person presented kneels once 
at the threshold, again in the mid- 
dle ofthe room, and lastly, at 
the feet of the Pontiff, who, ac. 
cording to circumstances, allows 
him to kiss the cross embroidered 
on his shoes, or presents his hand 
to raise him. The Pontiff then cons 
verses with him a short time, and 
dismisses him with some slight 
present of beads, or medals, as a 
memorial, ‘The ceremony of gee 
nu-flection is again repeated, and 
the doors close,* 





* Some Protestants have objected to 
this ceremony, which, after all, is only 
a mark of respect formerly paid to eve- 
ry bishop,t and still kept up in a court 
tenacious of its ancient observances, Jt 
is said, that Horace Walpole, . when 
presented to Benedict XIV. stood for 
some time in a posture of hesitation, 
when the Pope, who was remarkable 
for chee:fulness and humour, exclaimed, 
** Kneel down, my son, recewe the blesst 
of an old man; it will do you no harm!” 
Upon which the young traveller in- 
stantly fell on his knees, and was so 
much pleased with the conversation and 
liveliness of Benedict, that he took every 
occasion of waiting upon him, and tes- 
tifying his respect during his stay at 
Rome. In truth, English gentlemen 
have always been. received by the 
Popes with peculiar kindness and con. 
descension, and every indulgence is 
shewn to their opinions, or, as the 
Romans must {term them, their pre 
judices, and even to their caprices. 





+ Fleury, Meus des Chretiens. x xxii. 
ad fincm. 
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The pomp which environs the 
Pontiff in public, and attracts the 
attention so forcibly, may perhaps 
appear to many, a glurious and 
enviable distinction; but there 
are few, I believe, who would 
not, if accompanied by it in all 
the details of ordinary life, feel it 
an intolerable burden. Other 
sovereigns have their hours of re- 
laxation ; they act their part in 
public, and then throw off their 
robes, and mix in the domestic 
circle with their family or their 
confidants. The Pope has no 
hours of relaxation; always en- 
cumbered with the same robes, 
surrounded by the same attend. 
ants, and confined within the 
magic circle of etiquette, he la- 
bours for ever under the weight 
of his dignity, and may, if in- 
fluenced by ordinary feelings, of- 
ten sigh in vain, forthe leisure and 





The custom of being carried in achair 
ef state has also given offence, and is 
eertainly not very conformable to the 
modern practice even of courts; how- 
ever it is another remnant of ancient 
manners, a mode of conveyance, (less 
luxurious indeed) copied from the lec- 
tica, sO much in use among the Ro- 
mans. In the earlier ages, the custom 
of the Popes as of other Bishops was to 
pass from the sacristy through the 
church on foot,* leaning on two priests, 
and thus advance to the altar; a custom 
more conformable to Christian humility 
and to the simplicity not only of anci- 
ent but even of modern times. In fact, 
in all the ceremonial of the Roman 
Church and Court, the only parts lia- 
ble to misrepresentation or censure, are 
certain additions of later times, when, 
in religious pomps and court pageants, 
in dress and in sty!e, all was inflaced 
and cumbersome. The rule of rform 
is easy and «wbvious ; te prune off the 
excrescences of barbarous ages, and to 
restore the majestic forms of antiquity. 





* Ordo Rom. Primus ect Secund. 
Murator. 
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the insignificance of the college 
or the cloister A morning of bu. 
siness and application closes with 
a solitary meal; a walk in the 
gardens of the Quwirinal or the Va- 
fican, a visitto a church or an 
hospital, are his only exercises, 
Devotion and business, the duties 
of the Pontiff and of the Prince, 
successively occupy his hours, 
and leave no vacant interval for 
the indulgence of the taste, or the 
arrangement of the affairs of the 


individual. What honours can 
compensate for a life of such re- 
straint and confinement! (P. 
620—-623) 


On the whole, the person and 
conduct of the Pope, whether in 
public or in private, are under 
perpetual restraint and constant 
inspection. ‘The least deviation 
from strict propriety or even from 
customary forms, would be im- 
mediately noticed, published, and 
censured in pasquinades. Leo 
X. loved shooting, and by the 
change of dress necessary for that 
amusement, gave scandal. Cle. 
ment XIV. (Ganganelli) was ad- 
vised by his physicians to ride ; 
he rode in the neighbourhood ot 
his Alban Villa, and, it is said, 
offended the people of the coun. 
try nota little by that supposed 
levity. Benedict XIV. wished 
to see the interior arrangement 
of a new theatre, and visited it 
before it was opened to the public; 
the next morning an inscription 
appeared over the door by which 
he had entered, Porta santa; 
plenary indulgence to all who en~ 
ter. These anecdotes suffice to 
shew the joyless uniformity of 
the papal court, as well as the 
strict decorum that pervades every 
department immediately connect 
ed with the person of the Pontif. 
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Some centuries ago the Popes 
eonsidered themselves authorized, 
by their temporal sovereignty, to 
give the same exhibitions and 
tournaments, and to display the 
same scenes of festivity and mag. 
nificence inthe Vatican, as were 
beheld at the courts and in the 
palaces of other princes ; nor did 
such ill-placed pageants seem at 
that period to have excited sur. 
prise or censure. But the influ- 
ence of the Council of ‘Trent, 
though its direct interference was 
strongly repelled, reached the re. 
cesses of the pontifical palace, 
and the general rigour of disci- 
pline established by it, ascended 
from the members to the head, 
and at length pervaded the whole 
body. Hence the austere features 
of the papal court, and the mo- 
nastic silence that reigns through 
the vast apartments of the Vatican 
and of the Quirinal palaces ; and 
hence also the solitary repasts and 
the perpetual abstemiousness of 
the Pontiff’s table. (P. 624—-626.) 

We proceed to the College of 
Cardinals, the real senate of mo- 
dern Rome, and the council of 
the Pontitf. The title of Cardinal 
was originally given tothe parochi. 
al clergy of Rome: it seems to 
have been taken from the imperial 
court, where, inthe time of The- 
odosius, the principal officers of 
the state had that appellation ad- 
ded as a distinction to their re- 
spective dignities. The number 
of titles, or churches which give 
a title to this dignity, is seventy- 
two, including the six suburban 
bishoprics; their principal and 
most honourable privilege is that 
of electing the Pope, and it is 
easy to conceive that their dignity 
and importance increased with 
that of the Roman See itself, and 
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that they shared alike its tempo 
ral and its spiritual pre-eminence. 
As they are the counsellors, so they 
are the officers of the Pontiff, and 
are thus entrusted with the ma. 
nagement of the church at large 
and of the Roman State in pare 
ticular. 

In the middle ages, when the 
Roman Bishop seemed to engross 
to himself the government, both 
spiritual and temporal, of Chris- 
tendom, and acted at once with 
all the power and authority of 
Emperor and of Pontiff, the car. 
dinalate became the next most 
conspicuous dignity, and rivalled, 
sometimes eclipsed, the splendor 
of royalty itself. 

Even after the plenitude of pa. 
pal power had been retrenched, 
and the Reformation had withe 
drawn so many provinces from its 
dominion, the purple retained its 
lustre, and a cardinal still con. 
tinued to rank with princes of the 
blood royal. This honour they 
possess even in our times, and in 
spite of the Revolution itself, they 
enjoy it in such courts as are not 
immediately under French cone 
troul. Thus the College of Car. 
dinals has made a conspicuous 
figure in Europe for the space of 
at least one thousand years. The 
Roman Senate itself can scarce be 
said to have supported its fame 
and grandeur for sé long a period ; 
in fact, in dignity, rank, talents, 
and majesty, the sacred College 
is worthy to succeed and to repre- 
sent that august assembly. One 
of the advantages or rather the 
peculiar glory of this body is, that 
it admits men of eminence in vir- 
tue, talents, or rank, without any 
regard to country or nation, thus 
paying a tribute to merit in op- 
position to local prejudices, and 
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inviting genius from every quarter 
of the universe, to receive the 
honours, and at the same time 
to increase the lustre, of the Ro- 
man purple. The classic writers 
of the age of Leo, while they be. 
held so many distinguished cha- 
racters collected in this assembly, 
and while they received so much 
encouragement from its learned 
members, looked up to it with 
reverence and affection, and joy. 
fully applied to it the titles and 
appellations of the ancient senate, 
It was with them amplissimus ce- 
tus, wnpertt et ratiwnis arr— 
portus omnium gentium—Orhis 
terrarum  concilium, §c. Its 
members were the purpurati pa- 
tres — gentium patroni — Urbis 
principes, &c. It cannot there- 
fore be a matter of surprise that 
this dignity should at all times 
have been the object of ecclesias- 
tical ambition, and been accepted 
with joy by the sons even of the 
first monarchs in Europe. 

The cardinals are named by the 
Pope, though all the Catholic 
powers are allowed to recommend 
a certain number. Some hats are 
generally kept in reserve, in,’case 
of any emergency, so that the 
number is seldom full. The no- 
mination is not often abused, and 
the honour so rarely misplaced, that 
the public bas not been known to 
complain for a long lapse of years, 

The grand assembly of the car- 
dinals is called the consistory, 
where the Pontiff presides in per- 
son. Here they appear in all the 
splendour of the purple aud form 
@ most majestic senate, such as 
might almost justify the empha- 
tical expression of the Greek ora- 
tor. But this assembly is not pre- 
cisely a council, as it seldom dis. 
eusses, but witnesses the ralificae 
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tion of measures previously weigh. 
ed and adopted in the cabinet of 
the Pontiff. Here therefore pub- 
lic communications are announc. 
ed, foreign ambassadors received, 
cardinals created, formal com. 
pliments made and answered, in 
short, the exterior splendour of 
sovereignty displayed to the pub. 
lic eye. But the principal prero. 
gative of a cardinal is exercised in 
the Conclave, sv called because 
the members of the sacred College 
are then confined within the pre. 
cincts ofthe great halls of the 
Vatican palace, where they re. 
main immured tll they agree in 
the election of a Pontiff. The 
halls are divided into temporary 
apartments: each cardinal has 
four small rooms, and two atten- 
dants called conclavists. The Se. 
nator of Rome, the conservators, 
and the patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops, then in the city, 
guard the different entrances into 
the Conclave, and prevent all 
communication, These precau. 
tions to exclude all undue influ- 
ence and intrigue, from such an 
assembly, on such an occasion, 
though not always effectual, de- 
serve applause. However, the 
clashing interests of the different 
courts are so well-poised, that 
even intrigue can do but little 
mischief ; for if the cardinals ate 
tached to any sovereign make par- 
ticular efforts in favour of any 
individual of the same interest, 
they only awaken the jealousy and 
rouse the opposition of ail the 
other courts and parties. In 
fact, the choice generally falls on 
a cardinal totally unconnected 
with party, and therefore ¢X- 
ceptionabie to none, exempt from 
glaring defects, and ordinarily f+ 
markable for sume virtue’ oF Ust> 














ful accomplishment, such as learn. 
ing, dignity, moderation, firm. 
Ness. 

It is not my intention to specify 
all the forms of etiquette observed, 
or the ceremonies practised dure 
ing the process, Or at the con. 
clusion of the election; two or 
three, however, I must notice for 
reasons which will appear suffici- 
ently obvious; one is the custom 
of putting the tickets containing 
the votes of the cardinals on the 
patina (or communion plate), and 
then into the chalice: now, how. 
ever important these votes may 
be, and however intimate their 
connection with the welfare of 
the church, yet to apply to them 
the vases devoted in a peculiar 
manner to the most awful institu. 
tions of religion, seems to pass be. 
yond disrespect, and almost to 
border on profanation. The next 
ceremony to which I have allud. 
ed, is that called the adoration 
of the Pope; it takes place almost 
immediately after his election, 
when he is placed in a chair on 
the altar of the Sixtine chapel, 
and there receives the homage of the 
cardinals: this ceremony is again 
repeated on the high altar of St. 
Peter’s, Now in this piece of 
pageantry I object not to the 
word adoration; no one who 
knows Latin, or reflects upon the 
sense which it bears on this and on 
a thousand other occasions, will 
cavil at it, though he may wish 
it otherwise applied. Nor do I 
find fault with the throne, he who 
is at the same time both Pontiff 
and Prince, has, from time and 
custom, perhaps, a double title 
to such a distinction. But why 
should the altar be made his foot- 
stool? The altar, the beauty of 

VoL, VIII, 4Y 
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holiness, the throne of the victim* 
lamb, the mercy-seat of the tem- 
ple of Christianity; why should 
the altar be converted into the 
footstool of a mortal? 

I mean not, however, while TJ 
condemn this ceremony, to ex. 
tend the censure to those who 
practise or who tolerate it. Be- 
sides the difficulty of altering an 
ancient rite (if this piece of pa- 
geantry, however, deserve that 
epithet) the world is too well ac. 
quainted with the virtues of the 
late Pontiffs to suspect them of 
want of humility. ‘To conform to 
an established custom, and refer 
the honour to him whom they 
represent, the Prince of Pastors, 
and the Master of Apostles, ap- 
pears perhaps to them a greater 
act of humility than to excite 
surprise, and perhaps to give of. 
fence, by an untimely and unex. 
pected resistance. Be the mo. 
tives of toleration however what 
they may, the practice is not edi- 
fying to any, it is offensive to 
most, and of consequence, as pro- 


ducing some evil and no good, . 


it ought to be suppressed. 

The last ceremony which I sballk 
notice is the following. As the new 
Pontiff advances towards the high 
altar of St. Peter’s, the master of 
the ceremonies kneeling before 
him, sets fire to a small quantity 
of tow placed on the top of a gilt 
staff, and as it blazes and vanishes 
in smoke, thus addresses the Pope, 
Sancte Pater! sic transit gloria 
mundi! This ceremony is repeat- 
ed thrice. Such allusions to the 





* Hic sua pascit populos fideles — 
Carne, qui mundi scelus omne tollit 
Agnus, ¢t fusi pretium cruoris 


J opinat. 
es Pe Hr, Dst. 
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nothingness of sublunary grandeur 
have, we all know, been intro- 
duced into the ceremonials of 
royal pageantry, both in ancient 
and modern times; nor is it men. 
tioned here as a novelty, but asa 
proof of the transcendent glory 
which once encompassed the pa. 
pal throne.—Nemo est in mundo 
sine @liqua tribulatione vel angus. 
tid, quamvis Rex sit vel Papa.— 
De Imit, Christi. 1.22, The 
pontifical dignity was then, it 
seems, supposed to be the com. 
plement and perfection of regal 
and even imperial power. 

Yet there is no sovereign who 
seems to stand in so little need of 
this lesson as the Roman Pontiff. 
The robes which encumber his 
motions, the attendants that watch 
his steps, and the severe magnifi- 
cence that surrounds him on all 
sides, are so many mementos of 
his duties and of his responsibility ; 
while the churches which he daily 
frequents, lined with monuments, 
that announce the existence and 
the short reigns of his predecessors; 
nay, the very city which he in- 
habits, the sepulchre of ages and 
of empires, the sad monument of 
all that is great and glorious be- 
neath the sun, remind him at 
every step of fallen grandeur and 
of human mortality. One lesson 
more the Pontiff is now destined to 
receive daily, and that is of all 
others the most impressive and 
most mortifying; power escaping 
from his grasp, and influence 
evaporating in the shadow of a 
name,—Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Of the retinue and procession 
of the Pontiff at the inauguration, 
we shall say no more; but of the 
ceremonial of the Roman court in 
general give the opinion of the 
most intelligent of French travel 
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lers, in hisown words, after hay. 
ing observed, that to the eye of 
an Englishman, though as partial 
to pomp and stateliness as the na. 
tive of a northern region can be, 
the effect would be increased if 
the quantum of ceremony were 
considerably diminished, Le 
pompe gui environne le Pape, et les 
ceremonies de PEglise Romaine 
sont les plus majestueuses, les plus 
augustes, et les plus imposantes 
qu’on putsse voir, * 

From the state and the exterior 
of the Popes in general, we will 
now pass to the person and the 
character of the present Pontiff, 
Pius VII. is of a noble family, 
Chiaramonte by name, and be. 
came early in life a Benedictin 
monk of the Abbey of S. Georgio, 
at Venice. His learning, virtue, 
and mildness, raised him shortly 
above the level of his brethren, 
attracted the attention of the Su- 
periors first, and afterwards of 
the late Pope, Pius VI. who had 
an opportunity of noticing the Fa- 
ther Chiaramonte, on his way to 
Vienna, and who shortly after 
promoted him to the see of Imola, 
and afterwards raised him to the 
purple. His career in this splen- 
did line, seems to have been 
marked rather by the mild and 
conciliating virtues than by the 
display of extraordinary abilities ; 
we accordingly find him esteemed 
and beloved by all parties, and 
respected even by the French ge- 
nerals, and by Buonaparte in pate 
ticular. 


—— 


* LaLarde—The reader will per- 
haps be surprised to find no account of 
various observances, of which he has 
heard or read much, such as the 4 
stool, the examination, &c. &e. “ 
his surprise will cease, or perhaps * 
crease, when he is assured that 20 $¥ 
ccremoni¢s cxist. 
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When the late Pope was torn 
from his capital by the orders of 
the I’rench Directory, and dragged 
prisoner into France, the cardi- 
nals were banished, or deported 
with circumstances of peculiar 
cruelty, and the cardinal Chiara- 
monte of course shared in com- 
mon with his brethren, the hard. 
ships and the dangers of this per- 
secution. 

On the death of Pius VI. the 
cardinals assembled in conclave 
at Venice, and in a short time 
unanimously proclaimed cardinal! 
Chiaramonte Pope. This election 
took place in the month of March 
1800. The French were obliged 
to evacuate Rome about the same 
period, and the Pope embarked 
for Ancona, and made his public 
entry into Rome in the following 
April. 

We may easily conceive the 
joy, both of the Pontiff and of the 

eople on this happy occasion. 

be scene was unusually splendid, 
but it owed its splendor not to the 
opulence of the soveréign, but to 
the zeal of the subject. The 
guard that lined the streets and 
escorted the Pontifi, consisted of 
a numerous body of young patri- 
cians ; the triumphal arc es and 
decorations were supplied by the 
Roman people, and the equipage 
of the Pontiff himself was the vo- 
luntary homage of the generous 
Colonna, a prince truly worthy of 
the name of a Roman. In fact, 
the Pope was personally as poor 
as the Apostle whom he succeeds, 
and like him brought to his flock 
nothing but the piety of the pastor 
and the affection of the father. 
As the procession moved towards 
the Vatican, tears were observed 
more than once streaming down 


his cheeks, and the details which 





he afterwards received of the dis- 
tress occasioned by the rapacity 
of the late invaders, could only 
increase his anguish. 

To relieve the sufferings of his 
people, and to restore the finances 
of the country, was his first ob- 
ject, and to attain it he began by 
establishing a system of the strict. 
est economy in his own house. 
hold and around his own person. 
He next suppressed all tmmunie 
lies or exemptions, and subjected 
the nobility and the clergy to the 
same or to greater burthens than 
the lower orders ; this regulation, 
so simple in itself, and so just, is 
yet little practised on the conti- 
nent, where in general the weight 
of taxation falls upon those who 
are least capable of bearing it. 
The French republic affects indeed 
to adopt it, but in fact uses it 
only as @ convenient method of 
pluodering the rich without re. 
lieving the poor. Such are the 
beneficial effects of this regulation, 
that though some oppressive and 
unpopular duties have, I believe, 
been removed, and the sum ims 
posed on each individual dimi-. 
nished, yet the general amount of 
the taxes is considerably increased. 
Other salutary arrangements are, 
it is said, im Céntemplation, and 
the good intentions, the sense, 
and the virtuous feelings of Pius 
VII. encourage the hope that his 
reign, if he be not thwarted in his 
designs, will be the commence. 
ment of an era of reform and of 
prosperity. , 

The Pope is of a middle stature; 
his eyes are dark, and his hair is 
black and curly ; his countenance 
is mild and benevolent, express 
ing rather the tratiquil virtues of 
his first profession, than the sen 
timents congenial to his latter ele~ 
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vation. However, itis whispered 
by those who are more intimately 
acquainted with his character, that 
he can on occasions display great 
firmness and decision; that he is 
influenced much more by his own 
judgment than by the opinions of 
his ministers, and that he adheres 
irrevocably to his determination. 
At the present crisis, when the 
temporal possessions of the Ro. 
man church are at the mercy of 
the strongest, a spirit of concilia- 
tion is perhaps the best calculat- 
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ed to preserve their integrity; and 
even in the spiritual concerns of 
the Apostolic See, the interests of 
religion may doubtless be best 
consulted by such concessions 
and changes in discipline, as the 
reason or even the prejudices of 
the age may seem to demand. In 
both these respects, and particu. 
larly in the latter, the lenient and 
judicious Pontiff is likely to em. 
ploy ‘his authority in a manner 
highly conducive to public utili- 
ly. (p- 628—637.) 














From the late Robert Robinson to 
the Reo. Mr. Gentleman of Kid- 
derminster. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
Chesterton, 
Tuesday, May 25, 1790. 
Rev. Sir, 


SIR, 

In loeking over some papers 
the other day, I met with the fol- 
lowing letter, which you may 
perhaps think worthy of inserting 
in your Repository, as it must 
have been one of the last letters 
which Mr. Robinson ever wrote, 
and stands in need of no external 
proof of its authenticity. 

The following week an adver- 
tisement appeared to this effect. 
On such a day a Sermon will be 
preached at Kidderminster, and by 
the Rev. R. Robinson, but before 
that period he was a lifeless 
corpse. From that time I deter. 
mined never to make use of the 
word will, as applied to future 
events, especially to religious ser- 
vices ; as being inconsistent both 
with the uncertainty of future 
events, and with an express apos- 
tolic injunction: “ Go to now, ye 
that say, we wi/l go into sucha 
city, &c. whereas ye ought to say, 
if the Lord will we shall live and 
do this or that.” 


Yours,&c. Bb. Ce 


This morning your favour came 
to hand. It is, like yourself, a 
pleasing compound of piety and 
politeness. I own, it gives mea 
great deal of pain to feel my in- 
competence, and foresee my in- 
equality to the good work which 
your complaisance hath assigned 
me. Indeed my cold hath lain 
harder upon me than any other 
of my life, and to go so far to 
bray like an ass sinks my courage. 
I have but one hope, and thats, 
that change of air will do me 
good, at least every body tells me 
so. 

I feel myself extremely obliged 
to you for forming such an agree~ 
able plan of journeying. I intend 
to have in this instance, but to 
resign myself wholly to the dis- 
posal of my friends, and I trust 
they will prescribe me no clashing 
rules, If they be happy, ! shall 
be so, here, there, any where. 

I intend to travel in a single 
horse-chaise, for the benefit of 
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accommodating the journey to my 
own feelings, to go, to stay, to 
stop, to eat, to fast, just as my 
feeble stomach will give me leave. 
It is also as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than the road machines, My 
oungest son, a@ sailor just return. 
ed from the Levant, and at pre- 
sent on a visit here, intends to 
pilot me out and home, and I in- 
dulge myself in indulging him, 
for he is neither a booby nora 
knave, but he is deeply infected 
with heresy, of which to be sure 
Dr. Priestley is like to cure 
him. 

Most certainly, unless all men 
be liars, the Leasowes, Hagley, 
Hales-Owen, Enville, &c. are 
fine scenes, and tend to enrapture 
the beholder; but set to music by 
Mr. Gentleman’s wise conversa. 
tion, I shall lay aside the stare, 
and dispose myself to listen and 
learn. You livein happy scenes, 
and I murmur because I am te- 
thered to willows, priests, and 
bogs and fens. 

I think the printed sheet is fine, 
because it is tender, and goes to 
sooth and supple the heart. 

I mean to set out on Wednes- 
day, June 2nd, to spend that day 
with a quondam clergyman about 
ten miles off, a Mr. Hammond, 
who fled for freedom from esta- 
blished creeds and rituals to our 
land of liberty, aud now shines 
with peculiar lustre. Thence I 
proceed by easy stages to Birm. 
ingham by Saturday night. | I 
shall be free from all engagements 
by Thursday, and intend to get 
home the Tuesday or Wednesday 
night following. Pray God I may 
not be interrupted by illness. I 
am, dear Sir, with truest esteem, 
most affectionately yours, 

R, RoBinson, miserably hoarse. 





Original Letter of the late W. 
Huntington. 
Bristol, Nov. 16,—86, 
Rev’d Fatherin the Lord,—grace, 
mercy & peace be with thee, 

If God permit and you approve 
I will onour your pulpit next 
‘Thursday evening—onour it I say 
—with the person of the vilest sin. 
ner that ever liv’d—and in posses. 
sion of a Hope that can never die. 
If you want to know my peddi. 
gree—l am by Birth a Beggar, by 
practice a devil, by trade a coal- 
hever, by profession—and posses- 
sion a sinner saved, by principul 
a stiff decenter, and one of God’s 
own making, for it was he alone 
that call’d, ordained me, & sent 
me out—and he has bin my bish- 
op, my tuter, my provider and my 
defence ever since—else I had 
bin kill’d or starv’d long ago—If 
you or your people are fond of the 
origginal languages—of eloquince 
—orratory—or grammer, I am the 
man that can disapoint them all. 
But if apostolick ignorance will 
sute them—they will go nigh to 
gleen a few scraps of that sort— 
but my degrees will promis nothing 
further than that. But to inform 
my Rev'd Father a little about my 
iregularities—I am in my prayers 
very short—in my sermons short 
also—unless the master attends 
the feast. If so and the cruse gets a 
spring ofoylin it—then I generally 
drop all thoughts of working by 
the day—nor can I give it up 
until I have emtied the whole con- 
tent—tho’ I know I shall get no 
more without much knocking and 
a deal of calling at mercies door. 
This I call liberality—and am 
vain enough to think, that itis fur- 
vant charity—aud that charity 
which if aplyed covers a multitude 
of sins—and no wonder when we 
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hold forth freely the blood and and your family and your flock 
righteousness ofhim that cleansith while I remain, tho unknown, 
from all the guilt Aree. the affectionately yours, ‘ 
robe that covers all the remains 

of sin. Rev'd father, God bless Wm. HUNTINGTON, 
you—abundant happyness, com. The Rev'd Mr. Parsons, 

fort and sucksess attend bouth you Claverton Street, Bath, 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 





Essay on the Relation between tated the famous Act of Uniform. 
Protestant Nonconformity and ity, which took effect on August 
nonconformity to the World. 24, 1662. 

Sept. 30, 1813. By the provisions of it the cler- 
Ex 72 xoeu8 8x eet. gy were obliged, in the words of 
The attempt to produce unity an historian who had no partiality 
of faith and worship by means of for the seceders,* ‘either to re 
compulsion, would seem to be linquish their livings or to sign the 
one of the wildest measures which articles required of them:” and 
ever originated in the mind of this writer confesses that ‘the 
man. Itis easy to perceive that terms of subscription had been 
such a scheme, even when most made strict and rigid, on purpose 
successful, can reach no further to disgust all the zealous and scru- 
than the language and the con. pulous among the Presbyterians,” 
duct, and cannot fetter the (so he incorsectly styles them) 
thoughts, The result of it may * and deprive them of their livings.” 
be temporary concord in igno» What was the issue? | will state 
rance or hypocrisy ; but its final it in my author's language, that 
influence cannot be auspicious there may be no suspicion of ex- 
even to the cause which it is de- aggeration, ‘* About two thou- 
signed to serve, It can only pro- sand of the clergy, in one day, 
mote some present, some momen relinquished their cures, and, to 
tary benefit. In no age, except the astonishment of the court, 
in one in which it would be need. sacrificed their interest to their 
less, an age of total darkness and religious tenets.” That day was 
barbatism, could it answer its in- what he calls the fatal St. Bar- 
tended purpose. tholomew, already signalized in 
We may well be astonished the annals of persecution, already 
that any efforts of this kind should stained by the treacherous massa~ 
have been made since the revival cre of the Protestants at Paris 
of learning in Europe, But His. ninety years before 

tory records the fact. During Fatal it might justly be deno- 

the reign of perhaps the most pro- minated: it was so, inthe opinion 

fligate monarch who has filled the of Mr. Locke, to the church and 

English throne, a pretended zeal —__+— 

for the honour and welfare of the © pume's Hist. &c. Vol. VIL (1799) 
ecclesiastical establishment, dice 384 
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to religion. The ejected ministers 
were not only the most popular, 
but the holiest and most useful of 
the clergy. For the body of the 
people to be deprived of their la- 
bours and examples, was a na- 
tional affliction and disgrace. It 
is the prerogative, however, of 
the Supreme Ruler that he can, in 
the most effectual manner, bring 
good from events which human 
beings are inclined to regard as 
unmixed evils. By the Act of 
' Uniformity the interests of religi- 
ous freedom and virtue have been 
ultimately advanced; the excellent 
men to whom I have alluded were 
the fathers of Protestant dissent. 
There is no quality by which 
these venerable confessors appear 
to have been so much distinguished 
as superiority to the world. In 
quitting their benefices they had 
shewn that they could resist its 
smiles, when conscience chal- 
lenged their allegiance: after they 
had quitted them, they were call- 
ed to encounter the frowns of men, 
and terrors and sufferings for the 
sake of truth. Very few out of 
this large number returned to the 
bosom of the Establishment: very 
few were content to remain long 
or altogether in silence and inac- 
tivity. They esteemed, and right- 
ly esteemed, it their duty to 
preach, as they were able, even 
though fines and imprisonments, 
and bonds and cruel mockings 
awaited them in consequence. 
Their governing maxim was, ‘* We 
ought to obey God rather than 
men.” Accordingly, though their 
temporal situation was commonly 
mean, and often indigent; though, 
as may be supposed, they were 
frequently incapable of providing 
their families with bread for the 





passing day, and still less for the 
morrow, though, in not a few 
cases, they were pursued, like 
criminal outcasts and fugitives, 
from town to town and village to 
village, and were compelled to 
leave their homes, not knowing 
whither they were to go, yet with 
the faith of the patriareh, whom 
in situation they resembled, they 
‘‘endured as seeing him who is 
invisible”? Thus, they kindled a 
refulgent light, which is far from 
having been obscured through suc- 
cessive years, Had they possessed 
those superior advantages for the 
study of the scriptures with which 
their descendants bave been fa- 
voured, it is probable that they 
would have abandoned some of 
their sentiments on articles of dis. 
cipline and doctrine. In respect, 
however, of moral, of devotional, 
of Christian excellenee, they are 
among the foremost of those illus. 
trious spirits of whom the world 
was not worthy. 

The bond then which unites 
Protestant dissent and a dissent 
from the maxims and manners 
that characterize the generality of 
men, is religious principle. Iam 
far from even intimating that this 
principle may not be found ih 
numbers of the conformists to ah 
established church. But I mean 
to say that it must influence the 
minds and the lives of consistent 
dissenters, because, as their pro- 
fession of religion is at least unat- 
tended by temporal advantages, it 
were difficult, perhaps impossi- 
ble, to discover any inferior rea. 
son for their separation. Now it 
is precisely on account of their 
devout and conscientious attach- 
ment to what they regarded as 
the suggestions of duty, that our 
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nonconformist forefathers are en- 
titled to our veneration. 

But although the relation be- 
tween Protestant dissent and dis- 
sent from whatever is criminal, 
frivolous, and of hurtful tendency 
in the customs of the world, con- 
sists in religious principle, it ought 
to be shewn in what manner reli- 
gious principle operates to pro- 
duce and aid both. 

Nonconformity to an ecclesi- 
astical establishment is, or should 
be, a religious act. It is a case 
in which we render untoGod the 
things that we owe to God. 
Nothing political, nothing civil, 
invites us to dissent. Such con- 
siderations cannot govern those 
who voluntarily support their own 
forms of worship, while they also 
contribute to the support of modes 
of faith and prayer which have the 
exclusive patronage of the state. 
Protestant dissenters separate 
themselves from the mass of the 
people, that they may offer what 
they look upon as a purer homage, 
that they may attend with greater 
effect to subjects which concern 
their everlasting peace : they sepa. 
rate themselves through a rational 
fear that religion will be corrupted 
and deeply injured by the interfer- 
ence of human authority with its 
solemn requisitions. If their non. 
conformity then do not engage 
them to be strictly religious, that 
is, if it do not render them in a 
just sense nonconformists to the 
world, they are chargeable with 
gross inconsistency ; and the sine 
cerity of their avowed principles 
will be suspected, even if the 
falsehood of them cannot be de. 
monstrated. 

Here it may be asked, Arethere 
no instances of what we might 
call hereditary dissent? None 





of families and individuals ey». 
tinuing to secede from a church 
established by law, because their 
fathers thus seceded before them? 
I shall not deny that there may be 
some examples of the kind : habit 
has always a mighty and often an 
unfelt dominion over men. But 
where every temporal motive is 
thrown into one scale, and where 
nothing but the force of custom 
weighs in the other, the former, 
as facts may teach us, will usually 
prevail, 

Protestant dissent cannot be 
maintained where it is entirely or 
ina high degree unaccompanied 
by the spirit of vital, fervent, and 
active religion. If itbe only no. 
minal, it will quickly sink either 
in an indifference to all religious 
principles, or in an unreflecting, 
perhaps a bigoted conformity to 
established practices and tenets. 
Devotion, benevolence, and holy 
zeal must uphold the cause ol 
nonconformity. The principles 
on which it rests, however truce 
and important, must not be che- 
rished as merely speculative pro- 
positions. 

A life of strict religion, the 
happiest which a man can lead, 
was the life of our nonconformist 
forefathers ; this, the acquisition 
which they sought and gained. 
If we follow their example, we 
shall not simply advance our 
dearest personal interests, but 
shall secure and extend the credit 
of the dissent which they testified, 
and of which their posterity, 1 
may be presumed, are desirous ol 
being considered as the enlighten- 
ed patrons. Let those descend- 
ants rank ameng the honourable 
band of nonconformists to the 
world, by their punctuality 10 s¢ 
cret prayer, in family worsp, '™ 
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attendance on Christian ordinances 
and on the duties of social piety. 

[ add a few words on the last 
instance of obedience to the claims 
at once of religion and of Protes. 
tant dissent. Punctuality on the 
part of congregations as well as of 
ministers in public worship, tends 
to cement their mutual relation, 
to render it useful and happy, and 
is indeed an act of justice on the 
side of each. To the character of 
the particular societies who exem- 
plify it, and to that of the deno- 
mination under which they rank, 
it is not a jittle honourable; while 
the want of it Jessens their respect. 
ability and, with this, their capa- 
city of doing good. All men, more- 
over, need the dedication of no in. 
considerable portion of their time 
to acts which are immediately 
religious ; in order that, by these 
means, the cares and vanities of 
life may be prevented from en- 
grossing our aitention and ruining 
our peace. But I am the advo- 
cate of this regularity chiefly that 
our nonconformity from the esta- 
blished church, may serve the 
purpose of rendering us superior 
to the world, and that the enemies 
of dissent may not reproach us 
with relaxation of principle and 
& proneness to follow the thought- 
less multitude, at the voice of 
ease or luxury or pleasure, 

So far as nonconformity draws 
the eyes of men upon the separa- 
tists, it is-favourable to the ad- 
vancement of personal religion. 
It is a motive to the more exem- 
plary discharge of religious duties 
and the zealous cultivation of the 
virtues of the Christian character. 
Though we are never to do any thing 
merely for the sake of our being’ 
seen of men, yet, when, for other 
reasons, their attention is directed 

Yel, Vil. 42 
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towards us, we shall, surely, make 
it our care that our deportment be 
such as to endure the test of even 
the most hostile and envious obsere 
vation! Serts (as the several 
classes of Dissenters are often 
hebily and invidiously termed) 
are not surveyed wita indifference 
by the persons in the midst of 
whom they live. In the present 
day many circumstances concur 
to render them objects of thought : 
and they will be considered and 
spoken of with increasing honour 
by reflecting men in preportion 
as it is found that their noncone 
formity to the establishment, is 
accompanied with an equally 
scrupulous noncunformity to the 
vanities of the age. 

Nor has dissent any formidable 
enemy except in the smiles, the 
treacherous arts and the magic 
influences of the world. [nm vain 
has that world assailed it by argue 
ment or the appearance of argue 
ment: the principles of noncon- 
formity are learnt in the school 
of Christ and from the lessons of 
his apostles. In vain have men 
attempted to crush Dissenters ‘by 
persecution and by terrors ; 00 eX. 
ternal force can subdue con. 
science and religious principle, 
But prosperity is more to be 
dreaded by the separatist than the 
blackest frowns or severest buffet. 
ings of adversity. — Prosperity may 
lull him into those dangerous 
slumbers which precede death: 
it may inspire him with a sense of 
safety which portends the near ap- 
proach of ruin. 

Kational, Christian noncone 
formity to the world, will preserve 
us from this evil. No fear of sine 
gularity, no love of power, gainand 
pleasure, wiil draw aside the truly 
religious man from the strait 
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path of truth and duty. Over 
him religion will have more con- 
troul than Aunour bas over men 
who are of the world. 
N. 
Improved Version. 
SiR, 

I find by a letter written lately 
by Mr. Madge, in defence of what 
Mr. Walpole calls the Unitarian, 
and what is generally known by 
the title of an Improved Version 
of the New ‘Testament, that in 
consequence of the demand for this 
publication a new edition willsoon 
go to the press. [I do not know 
whether Mr. Madge was one of 
the editors of this work, though I 
am a subseriber to it and highly 
approved of the plan on which I 
understood it was to be executed. 
But previously to a new edition 
something seems due both to the 
subscribers and to the public. 
Of the persons who had the su. 
perintendence of the publication 
some may be dead, others removed 
to an inconvenient distance, or 
there may have been valuable ad. 
ditions to the original number. 
Now, Sir, I know no publication 
in which the information [ am 
desiring can be so well commu. 
nicated as in your’s, and I should 
be much obliged to Mr. Madge, 
who seems by his letters to be well 
acquainted with the editors, or to 
any other gentleman. who has the 
means of doing it, to inform the 
numerous individuals interested 
in this work as subscribers, and 
the public at large, what is the 
present state of the committee 
which undertook the Improved 
Version, A list of the original 
committee would be acceptable, 
as from the two lists we may see 


Bovk. lV orm. 
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what changes have been made by 
time or other causes in it, 
] remain, Sir, 
Your’s respectfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER, 
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SIR, Oct. 23, 1813. 

There was printed in 1793, 
among the tracts of the Unitarian 
Book Society, ‘* A Designed End 
to the Socinian Controversy, or a 
rational and plain Discourse, to 
prove that no other person but the 
Father of Christ is God most 
High,’ first printed in 1695. In 
the preface to the edition of 1793 
itis justly regretted that the * per- 
sonal history of the writer” is une 
known. It is added, indeed, on the 
authority of Dr. Hickes, in 1695, 
that among ** many heretical and 
Socinian books seized and stopt’” 
this was ** taken with its author.” 
I very lately gained some addition. 
al information on this subject by 
finding on a book-stall the follows 
ing publication:—4 Divine Ane 
tidote against a Devilish Poyson, 
or @ scriptural answer to an antte 
scriptural and heretical pamphlet, 
entituled, A Designed End to the 
Socinian Controversie, written by 
John Smith. Answered by Frane 
cis Gregory, D. D. and Rector of 
Hambleden in the County of Bucks 
London. 8vo. pp. 359.—1696. 

Of Dr. Gregory Wood has given 
the following account. (A thems 
Oxon. Fasti ii. 146.) 4 

‘¢ Francis Gregory of St. Mary 
Hall was created D. D. Sept. 1% 
1661. ‘This person was born at 
Woodstock, educated in grammat 
learning in the College School #¢ 
Westminster, in academical 
Cambridge, whence he retur 
to Wesuninster, and was an usher 
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wonder Mr. Richard Busby. Af- 
ierwards he became master of the 
free school in the town of his nati- 
vity, and at length the first master 
of the free school founded at Wit- 
ney, after his majesty’s restoration. 
At both which places, continuing 
several years, he did much good 
by his sedulous instruction. In 
1672, or thereabouts, he became 
rector of Ilambleton, near Great 
Wycomb in Bucks, and about 
that time one of bis majesty’s 
chaplains in ordinary, He hath 
written (1) Etymologtcum parvum, 
&c. in usum Schol. pub. Westmin. 
Lond, 1054. 8vo. (2) Instructions 
concerning the Art of Oratory, 
1659. (3) Nemenclatura brevis 
Anglo.Latina-Greca, (4) Exe 
amples of the Five Declensions of 
Nouns. (5) Votirum Curolo: 
or a welcome to his sacred majes- 
ty Charles I]. 1660. This book 
consists of several copies of verses 
mostly anade by Mr, Gregory, 
and some by his scholars at Wood- 
steck. (6) The Tryal of Religi- 
ons, with cautions to. the members 
of the Reformed Church against 
defection to the Roman, 1674. 
(7) The Grand Presumption of 
the Roman Church in equalling 
their traditions to the written 
Word; and their jealousics of 
themselves in refusing to admit 
the Holy Scriptures as the rule 
for the tryal of their religion. 
1675. (8) Discourse upon the 
Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, 1678. He hath also 
extant famong other sermons] 


(2) The Gregorian Account, or the 
Spiritual Watch, preached to the 
society of the Gregories, dweliing 
im and about the city of London, 
aad assembled in the church of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 19th of 
June, 1673, on Mark xiii. 37. 





(5) The Religious Villain, preach- 
ed before Sir Robert Clayton, 
Lord Mayor of London, and the 
Court of Aldermen, Sth Noy, 
1679, on 2 Samuel xix. 3. 1680. 
This Dr. Gregory is now (1695) 
living at Hambleton, free from the 
noise of a school.” 

In Lycons’? Magna Brittannia 
(i. 569) there is noticed as * in 
the parish church of Hambleden 
a tablet for Dr. Francis Gregory, 
rector, who died in 1707.” 

As mottos to the title-page of 
the Divine Antidote are 2 Pet. 
ii. 1. Ephes. iv. 14, and a Latin 
sentence from Augustine, express- 
ing that the faithful believe not 
heretics, but are curious to know 
what may be replied to them. Al- 
so a sentence in Greek, of Epipha- 
nius, ascribing every heresy to an 
evil disposition and blindness, in- 
flicted by the devil. 

From these ornaments of his 
title-page and the profusion of 
Greek and Latin quotation from 
the fathers, in his preface and 
throughout the work, I am ready 
to suspect Dr. Gregory of a design 
to overwhelm John Smith with 
learned lore, since he had disco. 
verd him to be only an ‘illiterate 
mechanic.’”’ But let us hear the 
learned doctor himself, in his ade 
dress 

To the Christian Reader. 

‘*'To shake the faith, and stag. 
ger the minds of orthodox Chris. 
tians, touching the doctrine of the 
glorious Trinity, there came out 
a little book, which by mere acci- 
dent I met with. A book stuffed 
with blasphemous falsehoods, too 
much magnifying humane reason, 
abusing the sacred word of God, 
denying the divinity of Christ, 
and the personality of the Holy 
Ghost. What censure its author 
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deserves, let authority judge; but 
I will venture to say that the dook 
itself doth both deserve and need 
the tlames; tor us so abominably 
foul, that nothing can purge it, 
save only that which con-umes it 
too. This book was first put into 
my hand by an eminent citizen of 
Lomion, who informed me, * that 
its author Is by trade a clockmaker,’ 
This being so, it may be thought 
a matter of no great credit for a 
divine of the Church of England 
to dispute a point of faith against 
an iliterate mechanic.” ‘The 
doctor reverts to the occupation 
of John Smith in the Introduction 
p.5. Alter menuoning “ Ebion, 
and besides him that villian Cerin. 
thus, who held and endeavoured 
to propagate the same cursed opi- 
nion,’? he asks who is ** this very 
assuming Socinian champion?— 
he calls himself, if his printer do 
not nickname him, John Smith, 
and truly, as the poet observes, 
convenient rebus nomina sape suts, 
this person’s name Is apposite 
enough, and somewhat of kin to 
his oecupation ; for lam informed 
this great undertaker and recon- 
ciler is by trade a clockmaker, 
and therciore a man, in all proba- 
bility, who never bad any thing 
of a liberal and learned education ; 
perhaps indeed seme little skill 
inthe mathematichs may be useful 
to him in framing a clock, but in 
his managing this great contro- 
verted pomntof divinity, as we donot 
expect any mathematical 3 so nei. 
ther can we find any /ogical de. 
monstration.”?> Our learned doc- 
tor presently admires the ** un- 
paralleli’d presumption of an 
illiterate mechanick, who should 
rather handle the smith’s hammer 
than the scholar’s pen.” He 
adds, ** since in this unhappy age 
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of ours, we have good store of 
Jay-preachers—who without any 
steps aid university ‘legrees per 
saltum leap from th shopboard 
into the minister's pulpit—whe- 
ther our clockmaker be a preacher 
or not, | cannot tell.” 

Dr. Gregory is a polemic of 
the school of South rather than 
of Tillotson. During more than 
a century, elapsed since his pub- 
lication, he has scarcely been ex. 
celled if even equalled asa coiner 
of opprobrious epithets. Obsery- 
ing his talent for calling names, I 
have taken the trouble to collect 
them, and find that in the course 
of this volume, John Smith is in- 
vested with the following titles. 

** Heretical clockmaker—great 
pretender—subtle sopbist—illite. 
rate mechanic—foolish Socinian 
author — Socinian — scribbler — 
blind beetle—apron schoolman 
—mechanic divine—trifling scrib- 
bler—rank Socinian—bold me- 
chanie—mighty sophister—migh- 
ty disputant—confident heretic— 
our clockmaker—doting scribbler 
— double heretic—bold author— 
Socinian babbler—Socinian pam- 
phleteer—presuming mechanic.” 

Besides these comprehensive 
appellations John Smith is de- 
scribed as ** unexpectedly started 
up, though not dropt down, trom 
the clouds :—a sorry artist if the 
works of his hand, in his own 
craft, be not far better than this 
of his head, if he do not use his 
common ¢ools much better than bis 
pen; and if the motions of his 
springs, wheels and clocks, be not 
more regular and true than the 
arguments and assertions of his 
book.” His book is called @ 
blasphemous libel which ** does 
highly deserve the flames, what 
censure soever this author may 
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deserve as to his person.” He is 
charged with * barelaced impu- 
dence.” Of ‘* learned men,” 
whom Dr. Gregory has quoted 
against John Smith, the doctor 
says, ‘* if we shall put them and 
him into an equal ballance, their 
judgment will as much outweigh 
his, as Bow bell, or Great Tom 
of Lincoln, or Christ church in 
Oxford, would outweigh the least 
bell in any of this man’s clocks,” 

On this ** sorry pamphlet” are 
charged “ impertinent cavils— 
assertions false and impudent— 
such an high degree of blasphemy 
as no good man would be guilty 
of forall the world.” This ** So. 
cinian author, proceeding without 
any method’ is “a man who 
scarce brings one probable argu- 
ment—an Antinomian as wellas a 
Socinian’—a ‘* worthy gentle. 
man,” anda “ seraphical divine,” 
yet, by unavoidable inference, a 
** saucy wretch,’ and one who 
“ wants and deserves a room in 
Bethlehem, or in some other mad. 
house.” 

The learned Dr. Gregory, 
though he has so often referred to 
the reputed occupation of John 
Smith, cannot quit that favourite 
subject. He is indeed as fond of 
clocks as Charles V. in his mo- 
nastery, though unhappily the Dr. 
does not appear, like the emperor, 
to have learned from them the 
folly of intolerance, for in his 
preface he quotes with approba- 
tion the ** imperial laws” against 
heretics, and especially the follow. 
ing:—** If any Manichee be seen 
within the Roman empire let him 
lose his head.” He however al- 
fects to part friendly with John 
Smith. After advising him * not 
to prefer the private opinions of a 
few particular men above the 
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general judgment of the Catholic 
church,’? he thus addresses him, 
at the close of his postcript. 

** And now for a farewell, let 
me recommend to you that coun. 
sel of the Roman orator—artem, 
yuam quisqgue novit, eam exer- 
ceat, and those vulgar proverbial 
speeches, ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
and ¢ractent fabritia fabri, since 
the wisdom of nations is said to 
lie much in their proverbs, it will 
be your prudence to govern yours 
self by these ; the meaning where- 
of is this: that every man should 
exercise that art only which he 
well understands; that a shoe- 
maker should not presume to go 
beyond his last; that a smith 
should deal with those materials 
and tools only, which are proper 
for his vocation. And since your 
name is Smith, and as I am cre. 
dibly informed, your employment, 
being that of a clockmaker, is 
somewhat suitable thereunto; you 
may do well to lay aside the use 
of pen, ink, and paper, in order 
to the writing of books; and to 
lake up the hammer, or use the 
anvil; to mind the springs, wheels 
and movements of your clocks; 
to leave the interpretation of scrip. 
tures, and the decision of contro. 
versies, to learned men who are 
able to manage them a great deal 
better.” 

Whether Dr. Gregory proved 
himself, on this occasion, one of 
those learned men, or whether 
John Smith does not appear in 
the comparison to have been a 
scribe well instructed, and if he 
really were a mechanic and ili. 
terate, yet scripturally /earn’d 
without the schools, I shall enquire 


in my next number. 
VERMICULUS. 
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Mr. Palmer on the Appellation 
** Soctntan.” 


Hackney, Nov. 10, 1813. 


SiR, 


The reviewer of my pamphlet 
in your last number does not, in 
my apprehension, give a fair or 
correct view of my argument; 
and many of my readers, both 
orthodox and heterodox, differ 
from him in their opinion of the 
publication, thinking that I have 
fully proved my point, that ** Dr. 
Waits was not a Socinan,’’ nor, 
in your sense of the term, a Uni- 
tartan. 1 mean not, however, to 
occupy any of your pages with a 
controversy on the subject, but 
shall content myself with referring 
the matter to the impartial judg- 
ment of such of your readers as 
have seen or may yet see my per. 
formance, If any one of them 
should think fit to answer it, with 
his name, I may possibly attempt 
a defence, with the addition, of 
something that I have in reserve, 
or confess myself mistaken, 

All that I at present intend is, 
to offer a few words to vindicate 
the application of the term Soci. 
man to your “sect.” [tis never 
used by me as “‘a term of re- 
proach,” nor do I think it often 
is by others. And why it should 
be “ offensive’? to any of you I 
cannot conceive. Though you 
differ in some particulars from 
Socinus, his character is still in 
high estimation among you. See 
his Life by Dr. Toulmin. What 
though he believed more than you 
do, it cannot for that reason be 
reproachful to you to be called by 
his name. Indeed your difference 
from him is only in some of the 
least considerable points: as to 
the capital articles in which" he 
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differed from the generality of 
Christians in his day, you agree 
with him. 

Upon the principle of your re. 
viewer, and some of your corres. 
pondents, scarcely apy denomina- 
tion of professing Christians can 
with propriety be called alter their 
leaders. Very few, for instance, 
of those called Arians (a term 
which your writers often use) will 
allow, I presume, that they 
entirely agree with Arius. Nor 
will the modern Calvinists sub. 
scribe to every thing maintained 
by John Calvin, though they are 
far from thinking his name “a 
reproach.” Why then should 
your * sect’? (1 mean no offence 
by that term which you often 
adopt) be so much offended at 
being called Socintans? Be as- 
sured, there is no danger of is 
being misunderstood, to your dis. 
advantage, since it is generally 
known that you do not ** idolize 
Christ,” as Socinus is said to have 
done. And the objection that the 
term is ‘“ ambiguous”? is altoges 
ther groundless, since every one 
knows what is meant by it. 

Your friends chuse rather to be 
called Unizarians, But this ap- 
pellation cannot be yielded up to 
them, because this certainly is 
ambiguous. Accordingly Mr. 
Merrival noticed it in his corres- 
pondence with Dr. Lardner, who 
did not vouchsafe to satisfy him 
in what sense he used it with ree 
spect to Dr. Watts, (See the 
quotation at the close of your 
review of Mr. Lindsey’s Life.) 
Though it is true all Socinians 
are Unitarians, the term cannot 
be appropriated to them exclUe 
sively, since there are other sects 
who claim it, and have an equal 
right to it. Yours’ therelore 






















































Strictures on a recent Publication of Mr. Palmer's, 


must be content to be called So- 
cinians tll they contrive some 
other name which shall be expres. 
sive of their distinguishing opini- 
ons, and then the former shall no 
longer be used by your respectful 
correspondent. 


S. PALMER. 


- 


Strictures on arecent publication 
of Mr. Palmer’s. No. I. 


Sir, Nov, 2d, 1813. 


I cannot be astonished that dif. 
ferent religious societies are eager 
for the honour of enrolling under 
their several banners the name of 
Dr. Watts. ‘* Such he was,” 
said Johnson, ** as every Chris. 
tian church would rejoice to have 
adopted.”” Yet while I give full 
credit to Mr. Palmer* for the 
sincerity and zeal with which he 
enters on the task of vindicating 
the suspected orthodoxy of a fa- 
vourite divine, I cannot compli- 
ment him on the success of his 
undertaking. He stumbles at the 
very threshold. His title-page is 
at once needlessly offensive and 
glaringly incorrect. Who has 
affirmed that Dr, Watts was a 
Socinian? Lardner attests that 
**the last sentiments” of this 
very excellent man, ** were com- 
pletely Unitarian:” and what 
Lardner meant by Unitarian— 
how carefully and precisely he 
discriminated between the opini- 
ons so denominated and those 
which characterized Socinus and 
the Polish brethren—is evident 
to every reader of his works.t 
Nor is Watts classed by Mr. 





* See his recent pamphlet entitled 
* Dr. Watts no Sucinian.” 
# See especially vol. x. 619, dc. 


vo. I. Fis 


Belsham,t among  Sociniang. 
The catch.words therefore which 
stand at the head of Mr. Palmer’s 
pamphlet, have no just relation 
to the matier in dispute. If this 
gentleman plead (27) that the 
term Socinian is less ambiguous 
than Unitarian, I must deny the 
fact. Mr. Palmer is accurately 
acquainted (few men more 80) 
with the appellations by which 
the respective bodies of professing 
Christians are distinguished: he 
is aware (no man more perfeetly}}) 
that the attempt to fix upon any 
one of those bodies a denomina< 
tion which they disavow, which 
they maintain to be altogether 
inappropriate, and which in most 
instances has an invidious object 
and apphcation, is a species of 
persecution. Granting that he 
has proved Dr. Watts to have 
been no Socinian, he has not, of 
course proved, in contradiction 
to Lardner, that he was no Unita~ 
rian, Undoubtedly, there is a 
description of persons who will 
take a livelier interest in this series 
of letters, when they glance on 
the sentence in the very front of 
it; upon this set of men, the 
slaves of ignorance and prejudice, 
wonders are wrought by the ma- 
gic energy of names; hence the 
antipathies of some and the pre. 
possessions of others are awakened 
ina moment. But these, J pre- 
sume, are not the readers on 
whose favour Mr. Palmer caleu- 
lates, and to whom lie addresses his 
theological and literary labours. 

On consulting a former pabli- 
cation of this gentleman’s§ I learn 


cattle. ll 





t Memoirs of Lindsey, 217. 
Postcript, 44, 45. 
Life of Watts by Dr. Johnson; 


with Notes, &c. 96, &c. 
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that a writer inthe Monthly Re- 
weew, Feb. 1782, had spoken of 
Dr. Watis’s change of opinion, 
*S with respect to some points of 
what is called orthudory, as un- 
deniabie,” as “well known”’ to 
Lardner, and by him communi. 
cated to the late excellent Mr. 
Merivale of Exeter, from whose 
mouth * the reviewer immediately 
received it.” ‘I his identical com- 
munication to Mr. M. it would 
seem, has recently been printed, 
for the first time, in Belsham’s 
Memoirsof Mr. Lindsey. As it 
was extracted thence in a_ late 
number of the Repository, there 
is,no necessity for my transcrib- 
ing it: though the date of it does 
not appear, and though I am nei- 
ther able nor concerned to say 
why Dr. Priestley (8) withheld 
from the world the letter of Mr, 
Merivale’s in which it is contain- 
ed, I nevertheless, without hesi- 
tation, admit its genuineness. My 
resent inguiry will be, whether 

Ir. Palmer has invalidated the 
testimony of Lardner: and i shall 
hope to shew hereafter that it is 
contirmed by strong presumptive 
evidence arising from passages and 
documents in the worthy author’s 
pamphlets on this subject. 

He has presented “ The Rev. 
Joseph Smith, of Manchester,” 
and the public with five letters. 
The first is introductory. In the 
second and third an attempt is 
made to repel Dr. Lardner’s testi. 
mony as insufficient: and positive 
evidence of the orthodoxy of 
Watts is professedly adduced in 
the fourth and fifth. 

All the objections, Mr. Editor, 
which the Letter.writer urges 
against the testimony of Larduer, 
may be resolved into the follow- 
ing: that this witness had not 
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read the whole of Dr. Watts's me. 
nuscripts; that iis coimmunica. 
tion to Mr. Merivale is destitute 
of accuracy and precision: that 
the substance of it is little more 
than positive assertion made and 
repeated ; that it is far from being 
decisive of Watts having renounc- 
ed the doctrine of Christ’s pre. 
existence ; that it leads to some 
conclusions which the character 
of this celebrated man refutes: 
that it is not consistent with two 
books which he printed within 
that number of years of his de- 
cease, with information sent by 
Dr. Jennings to Dr. Doddridge, 
and with other facts and dates; 
that the worthy family with whom 
Dr. Watts resided, did not under- 
stand that he was become an 
Unitarian; and that Mr. Neal 
(partial to his own opinion, as he 
was in the sentiments of his uncle 
Lardner) would naturally make 
the most of what dropped from 
the lips of Dr. Watts. 

(1.) It is alleged (14) that 
Lardner ‘*had not read Att Dr. 
Watts’s M.SS. for he says that his 
nephew only shewed him some of 
them, consequently he can scarce- 
ly be admitted as a thoroughly 
competent judge.” 

Now, Sir, the decision of the 
author of the Credibility, §c. on 
this matter, was formed not merely 
from those of the M.SS. which he 
had read, but, moreover, from 
his conversations with his near 
relation Mr. Neal, who was one 
of the executors, who had pos- 
session of the papers, who, doubt. 
less, was well acquainted with 
their contents, and who, thoug 
he did not ** chuse to meddle sae 
them ”* just upon the death 0 

* Palmer's Appendix to Johnson» 
Life of Watts. 
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Watts, afterwards submittedihem 
to the inspection and = dis. 
posal of the Drs. Jennings and 


cumstantial evidence;” and where 
is the difficulty of gaining “ clear, 
consistent ideas’? from the declar- 


Doddridge. Mr. Palmer himself ation that ** Dr. Watts’s last 


has not seen ALL the M.SS. of 
this popular divine. Yet from 
some which have subsequently 
been laid before the world, he in- 
fers, in his Letters (31,32) and in 
another workt, that the Doctor’s 
unpublished papers afford much 
“the same explanations of the 
Deity of Christ and the Spirit’ 
with those given in the pieces 
which he himself last printed. 
* The sum of which is that Christ 
is a divine person in consequence 
of the in-dwelling of the Father, 


thoughts were completely Unita- 
rian?’ Who can doubt that 
Lardner affixed 2n accurate and 
precise sense to the word, and 
never confounded it with the term 
Sucinian? 

(3) But we are told (ib.) that 
‘the proor of what he asserts is 
very defective. Here is little 
more than positive assertion made 
and repeated that Dr. Watts was 
an Unitarian, without defining the 
sense, in which (as Mr. Merivale 
justly observed) there is some am- 


and that the Holy Spirit is God, biguity.” 


as being the power or active ener. : 


gy of the Deity.” But had not 
Lardner an equal right with his 
censor to deduce an inference con. 
cerning the tenor of ail the M.SS. 
from his perusal of some of them, 
—such, for example, as the So- 
lemn Address, &c.?2 Thus far at 
least, is he not as ‘* thoroughly 
competent a judge?” 

(2) ** These letters of Dr. Lard. 
ner,” adds Mr. P. (14) ** are not 
written in a manner very credit- 
able to him, but discover some. 
thing like that émbecility which he 
reports of Dr. Watts. ‘They are 
certainly destitute of that accuracy 
and precision by which his writ- 
ings in general are distinguished, 
so that it is not easy to gather 
any clear consistent ideas from 
them.” 

The testimony of this respect. 
able man, I admit, is concise ; 
for it is a simple statement of what 
he believed to be a fact. Even 
Mr. Palmer acknowledges (p. 1,) 
that it is “ accompanied with cir- 


‘* Mr. Merivale was very well 
aware in how strict a sense the 
Doctor* generally used it.” Why 
then should he have suspected 
that his correspondent deviated 
from this strictness in the present 
instance?) Or why should Mr. 
Palmer, who can be no stranger 
to Lardner’s writings, consider the 
word Unitarian as ambiguous? 
At any rate, it is equivalent, in 
this connection, with Antitrinitas 
rian; though the very valuable 
person upon whom the ambiguity 
is charged, was accustomed to 
employ the name in a less general 
signification. 

(4) In the letter writer’s judg- 
ment, Dr. Lardner’s testimony is 
far from being decisive of Watts 
having given up .the tenet of 
Christ's pre-existence (15). Sures 
ly, even the former of the two 
communications should have obe 
viated all doubts upon this point. 
Mr. Merivale having mentioned, 
in his correspondence with Lard. 
ner, the difficulty of fixing his 





+ Appendix, &c. t Ib. 
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own sentiments with regard to the 
person of Christ, though he had 
before thought the doctrine of his 
pre-existence sufficiently proved 
by Dr. Clarke, Dr. Watts, and 
others, his venerable friend replies, 
** | think Dr. Watts never was an 
Arian, to his honour be it spoken.” 
(9) This answer, Sir, taken in 
connection with the sentences pre- 
ceding it, appears to me abune 
dantly explicit and satisfactory. 
However, as Mr. M. was desirous 
of sull further information, and a 
yet stronger assurance, Lardner 
opens to him the sources whence 
the intelligence had flowed, name- 
ly, Mr. Neal’s conversation and 
hi own perusal of some of the 
M.SS. Supported by this evi- 
dence, he hesitates not to affirm, 
Dr, Watts’s LAST THOUGHTS 
WEREC@MPLETELY UNITARIAN. 

It is not a little remarkable, 
Mr, Editor, that the Solemn Ad- 
dress, &c. maintains a profound 
silence concerning the pre-exist- 
ence of Jesus Christ (12). This 
most interesting composition Mr, 
Palmer reprinted in his edition of 
Johnson's Life of Watts: and it 
may well afford occasion for seve- 
ral observations, and awaken 
many a tender sentiment in the 
fecling mind, At a future time, 
I shall assign reasons for believing 
that ihis paper and one or two of 
a similar complexion, which have 
not seen the light, were sone of 
the manuscripts perused hy Dr, 
Lardner, and that to these he 
principally referred. For the pre- 
sent, I content myself with quot. 
ing trom the Solemn Address, &c. 
the following sentences on the 
person of our Lord, 

** 1 believe thy only Son Jesus 
Christ to be all.sufficient for the 
glorious work of mediation between 
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God and man, to which thou hast 
appointed him. I believe he is a 
man, in whom dwells all the full. 
ness of the Godhead bodily. | 
believe he is one with God; he is 
God manifested in the flesh; and 
that the man Jesus is so closely 
and inseparately united with the 
true and eternal Godhead, as to 
become one person, even as the 
soul and body make one man.”’+ 

J invite the readers of Mr, 
Palmer’s pamphlet to compare 
this extract with Dr. Lardner’s 
testimony. Although the lan- 
guage of Watts may not be tech. 
nically correct, it is clear enough 
that he was in truth vo ‘Trnita. 
rian. Noris this theology Arian- 
ism 1 any of Its modifications, 

(5) Was Dr. Watts then an 
Unitarian (in Mr, Palmer’s less 
accurate phraseology a Socinian) 
without his knowledge? ** Can 
a severer reflection,’? asks this 
author, ‘* be cast upon his under- 
standing?” (20) ‘lhere would be 
some pertinency in the question, 
if the world had never heard of 
men of acknowledged talents, of 
freedom of inquiry, and ofexem- 
plary diligence, who, neverthe- 
lessy inconsciously embraced sen- 
timents which they fondly endea- 
voured to reconcile to the prejudices 
and feelings of their earlier years, 
and to the popular names indicating 
which they expressed a great dise 
like **and even horror.” This is 
no uncommon case: and it bas 
been well stated and applied by 
Mr. Belsham in a_ passage the 
greater part of which is cited m 
these Letters (19, 20). 

But Watts had an “‘ allowed 
aversion to Socinianism 5” and 
‘IT should think it most natural,” 


—— en 


+ Life of Watts, &c, (1785) 109 
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reasons his vindicator (20), ** to 
infer that he was far from embrac. 
ing it.” Parctor esto: the words 
Socinianism and Socinian, Mr. 
Palmer knows, have long been 
employed as theological scare- 
crows: and that man has no very 
intimate acquaintance with his 
own mind and with human nature, 
who is ignerant that our antipa- 
thies to names, are among the 
last which we overcome. To proper 
Sociniauism—the thing no less 
than the denom nation—Dr. Watts 
might, not improbably, be averse : 
nor have we evidence that he 
adopted the characteristic opinions 
of Socinus and his followers. 
Now, ‘‘ the Unitarian system,” 
Sir, does not comprehend those 
opinions; it was taught and re 
ceived centuries before they had 
anexistence. And, were it not il- 
logical and invidious to compare 
with Deism (21) any system in- 
cluding a belief in revelation, I 
might add that the professor of 
Unitarianism has not more senti- 
ments than the Calvinist* in com. 
mon with a Deist. 

If Dr. Watts, argues Mr. P. 
(16), **had become a complete 
Unitarian, and had he been very 
desirous to promote that opinion, 
he would have been very explicit 
in renouncing his former senti. 
ments on these points, and very 
full in stating his objections against 
them ; indeed, as an honest man, 
he should have given positive or- 
ders to his executors to publish 
what he had written on these his 
new sentiments, which it is plain 
from his will he did not.”’ 

We renounce error, Mr. Edi- 
tor, when we state and defend 
truth. The contents of the So- 


lemn Address, &c. are a sufficient 
proof of the honesty of Watts’s 
mind. It is a ‘very explicit” 
and ‘very full’? disclosure of 
those objections by which he was 
affected. But to oppose the di. 
rect testimony ef Lardner by spe. 
culations upon what Dr. Watts 
might or should have done, is not 
to reason legitimately and con- 
clusively. 

(6) ‘This testimony is further 
pronounced inconsistent with two 
books which Dr. W. printed with. 
inthe same number of years of 
his decease (10, 21). And it is 
readily conceded, Sir, that, ac- 
cording to the analysis of these 
works which Mr. Palmer has given 
in his-notes on Johnson’s Life of 
Waits,* ¢he pre-existence of Christ's 
human soul is there asserted. 
But the inquiry before us, we 
should always remember, is, what 
were the dast thoughts of this ce. 
lebrated nonconformist divine? 
Now I am as much at liberty to 
assume that the Solemn Address, 
&c. was drawn up after the publi- 
cation of the Important Questions, 
&c. and the Glory of Carist, &c. 
as the author of the Letters is to 
take for granted that it had a prtor 
date. ‘The truth is that the dda 
dress was framed by Dr, Watts on 
a review of what he had written 
in the Controversy. In this there- 
fore we are far more likely to dise 
cover his ast thoughts than in any 
former piece, not to insist on the 
more than possibility of his chang- 
ing hissentiments within even two 
years. If these three documents 
be carefully examined and mu. 
tually compared, the comparison 
will cortoborate instead of impugn- 


ing the testimony of Lardner. 
, we 
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(8) ** But it so happens,” sube 
joins Mr. P. (22) “ that we have 
decisive proof that what Dr, 
Watis wrote and leftin manuscript, 
on the points about which he had 
given up his early opinions, was 
written some years before his de- 
cease, Yor the proof of this I refer 
to a letter of Dr. Jennings to Dr. 
Doddridge, in which hesays, ** I 
believe we shall not have near so 
much trouble in publishing the 
Doctor's M.SS. as I expected, 
when he acquainted me witb his 
design of committing them in part 
to my care, which was three or 
four years ago. He adds, * for 
since then he has published most 
of the M.SS. he designed for the 
press.. ‘These were doubtless the 
two volumes mentioned above, 
hoth of which are dated 1740” 
(23). 

This argument is urged by the 
letter-writer with apparent tri. 
umph. To convertit into decistve 
proof, he should have shewn, 
first, that by most of the M.SS. 
Dr. Jennings meant ALL OF THEM; 
next, that * the two volumes men- 
tioned above,” included most of 
those M.SS. and lastly, that it 
was utterly improbable Watts 
should have written any thing on 
the subject of the Trinity at a yet 
more advanced period of his life, 
As long as the Solemn Address, 
&c. is in existence, the proba. 
bility will be on the other side, 

(8) Still Mr. Palmer cannot 
reconcile Lardner’s testimony with 
other facts and dates: I will quote 
his own words (10) : 

** Dr. Lardner says that Dr. 
Watts was a Unitarian several 
years before his death. This does 
not agree with the most prevalent 
report, which is that he changed 
his sentiments but a few years be« 
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fore he died, and this, if he be. 
came a Unitarian at all, is by far 
the most probable.” 

On this step of the reasoning I 
shall only observe thatthe express 
testimony of such a man as Lard. 
ner, is, in my eyes, highly de- 
serving of regard, even though it 
contradict ‘*the most prevalent 
report.”” Are there not numerous 
cases in which Mr. Palmer de. 
clines giving to report the name 
of evidence? 

He goes on (ib.) ‘it is an 
undeniable fact that Dr. Watts 
himself published several things 
upon this very subject, viz. the 
Trinity and the person of Christ, 
within the two last years of his 
life, and it is incredible that in 
these his Unitarianism should not 
have appeared, especially if he 
was so very desirous, as is said, 
to promote that opinion.” 

For several years, as is admitted 
on both hands, Watts had thought 
and written and printed much on 
the Trinitarian controversy.  Itis 
further agreed that his opinions 
respecting this doctrine, had varied 
for some time from the popular 
ideas. Now, in perfect consist: 
ence with this representation and 
with a strict examination of the 
books which he composed and 
published, Lardner states that for 
several years Dr. Watts had been 
an Unitarian, but that his /ast 
thoughts were completely Unita- 
rian. 

But why, Mr. Palmer should 
ask (11) did Dr. Lardner approve 
the suppression of the posthumous 
papers? Why does he exculpate 
the executors, who did not think 
them ‘* fit for publication ?” 

My answer is in Lardner’s owD 
language: ‘*I was of opinion, 
he remarks to his nephew (13), 
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“that Dr. Watts was unable to 
recommend his new sentiments to 
the public, because he had never 
been used to a proper way of rea- 
soning on such a subject. So it 
proved.” 

The meaning of this last sen- 
tence Mr. Palmer does not com. 
prehend. But I am astonished 
that he should feel any difficulty 
in understanding it, Mr. Meri. 
vale’s correspondent declares that 
the fact was agreeable to his con. 
jectures; he believed that Watts 
*¢ had never been used to a proper 
way of reasoning on such a sub. 
ject :’’ and the sight of the papers 
confirmed his judgment. 

Very eminent as were the learn. 
ing and assiduity, the genius and 
talents of Dr. Watts, it is certain 
that in closeness of scriptural re. 
search and reasoning on the per- 
son of Christ, he is extremely in- 
ferior to Lardner. A comparison 
of the celebrated Letter on the 
Logos with any one of Watts’s 
publications in this controversy, 
will decide the point. Lardner, 
free from the fetters of human 
schemes and systems, interprets 
scripture by scripture; while the 
great and good man with whom I 
am contrasting him, is principally 
employed in an attempt to recon- 
cile offensive sentiments to popular 
phraseology. The one writes with 
the rational confidence of a man 
who has discovered truth in all its 
beautiful simplicity; in the other 
I perceive a devout and virtuous, 
an inquisitive and candid mind 
struggling with the prejudices of 
early youth. Though I heartily 
wish that all his M.SS. had been 
printed, I cannot wonder at so 
accomplished a divine as Lardner 
affirming that Dr. Watts had 
never been used to a proper way 





of reasoning on such a subject, 
and was therefore unable to re 
commend his sentiments to the 
world: his powers were various 
and superior; but it was not in 
controversial theology that he dis. 
played his strength. 

(9) That the worthy family 
with whom he resided did not sup. 
pose that he was become an Unie 
larian (25), may be allowed. 
They might not have read ad/ or 
most of his M.SS. and even if 
they had, they were not “ so tho. 
roughly competent judges’? of 
their contents as Lardner, 

(10) Nor can I discover any 
good cause of arraigning Mr, 
Neal's judgment or impartiality in 
this affair (25, 26). Does aman’s 
partiality to his own opinion, ine 
capacitate him for being a witness 
tea fact? The common rules of 
evidence, Mr. Editor, must be 
set aside before this principle can 
be established. Neal’s testimony 
to the Unitarianism of Watts and 
Hopton Haynes's to that of Sir 
Isaac Newton, are in vain ate 
tempted to be overthrown by the 
consideration of their own relie 
gious sentiments ; for it willsurely 
be granted, that notwithstanding 
they were Unitarians, they were 
honest men. The intellectual and 
moral qualities of Mr. Neal, ap. 
pear indeed to have been of no 
vulgar order; and his letters to 
Dr. Doddridge, are perhaps the 
best in the Collection published 
by Mr. Stedman, 

Mr. P. opposes to Lardner’s 
testimony that of Mr. Joseph 
Parker, of the late Mrs. Abney, 
of Dr. Gibbons and of Dr. Sten- 
nett. He further places stress on 
the epitaph which Dr. Watts ore 
dered to be inscribed upon his 
tombstone, on the funeral dis. 
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course for bim delivered by Dr. 
Jennings, on the Solemn Address 
and on a tract of which a small 
edition, said to have been pub- 
lished during Watt’s life, was soon 
suppressed, but which was re. 
printed in 1802 (27, &c.). 

The testimony of Mr, Parker 
and of Mrs. Abney, both of them 
very excellent persons, isnot yet 
distinctly before us: I conclude 
therefore that it was negatéve : (25) 
nor can it weigh against the posi- 
tive and repeated declarations of 
a man so eminent as Lardner not 
only for the compass and accura. 
cy of his theological knowledge, 
but for the strictness of his regard 
tov truth. Dr. Gibbons’s relation 
is partly original, partly hearsay 
evidence. So far as it contains 
his own observations, it is vague, 
general and unsatisfactory: and 
Mr. Palmer, who seems fully 
sensible of it’s insufficiency ‘“ to 
furnish a decisive argument in the 
present case”? (28, note), endea. 
vours to compensate for its im- 
perfection by adding to it what he 
** received from the person him. 
self alluded to” by Gibbons, 
“the late Dr. Stennet, who in 
conversing with the letter-writer 
on Dr. Watts’s last sentiments, 
said they had been much misre- 
presented ; for so far from having 
embraced the Socinian systeni, he 
expressed his firm belief of the 
déctrine of Christ’s atonement, and 
lamented, even with tears that so 
many should have given it up; 
with more to the same purpose.”’ 

There are so many theories, 
Sir, of what Mr. Palmer styles 
the doctrine of Christ's atonement, 
that, in every instance where the 
word is undefined, we are left to 
Conjecture what a firm belief in it 
comprehends, This author knows 
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that the phraseology itself is des. 
titute of countenance from the 
Christian scriptures, and that the 
original term ought to have been 
translated reconciliation: nor js 
there any Class of professors of the 
gospel who embrace with greater 
cordiality than Unitarians the as- 
surance that God is in Christ rere 
CONCILING the world to himself. 
2 Cor. v. 19. ; 

The epitaph that Dr. Watts 
ordered to be inscribed on_ his 
tomb, was, /n LU’no Jesu omnia. 

These words appear to have been 
suggested by Rom. viii. 32: and 
an Unitarian could employ them 
with as much justness and interest 
asa Trinitarian; though not in 
exactly the same signification, 

Zealous as was Dr. Jennings in 
his attachment to the orthodox 
faith, he could not however be 
insensible to the great and amia- 
ble qualities of Watts. Even on 
the supposition that his friend had 
departed totally, or ina high de. 
gree from the popular creed, what 
should prevent him from still be- 
ing his warm and eloquent pane. 
gyrist? Unless it can be proved 
that it was impossible for Jennings 
to unite orthodoxy and charity, 
the strain of his funeral sermon 
for Dr. W. cannot counterbalance 
direct testimony. 

It may be true, Sir, that no 
marks of the Socinianism of Watts 
are Contained in the Solemn Ad- 
dress, &c. But then it is equally 
true that no persons, whose judg- 
ment is of any estimation, call 
him a Socinian. The evidence 
alleged to arise from his two pub- 
lications, in 1746, I have already 
noticed, 

The tract reprinted in 180%, 
was, on Mr. Palmer’s own shew- 
ing (34), prior to these: there !* 

















































Mr, Belsham's Reply to 


therefore no pretence for saying 
or insinuating that it records the 
last thoughts of Dr. Watts. But 
to this document, and to some 
other pieces analyzed or quoted 
by the letter-writer, I shall give 
particular attention in the follow. 
ing Number, and shail thus, | 
flatter myself, unquestionably 
prove, that his glorying is not 
good, 
Iam, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
N, 
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Mr. Belsham’s Reply to the Rev. 
H, Horsley. 


Letrer VII. 
Essex-Street, Nov. 4, 1813. 


SIR, 

1 flatter myself that enough has 
been advanced in the preceding 
Letters to evince the justice and 
impartiality of the Review of the 
celebrated controversy between 
Dr. Horsley and Dr. Priestley, 
which is annexed to the first part 
of the Calm Inquiry into the Scrip. 
ture Doctrine concerning the per. 
son of Christ. And I am persuad- 
ed, that notwithstanding all the 
ingentia verba of the reverend 
prebendary it has been made evi- 
dent to your attentive and impar- 
tial readers, that the learned pre- 


late did upon the authority of 


Mosheim impeach the character 
of Origen, and that when called 
upon for his proofs he failed to 
substantiate his charge—that, note 
withstanding the reverend preben- 
dary’s assertion to the contrary, 
the bishop did, by his own con- 
fession, borrow every Circumstance 
which he has related concerning 
an orthodox church of Hebrew 
Christians at Atlia, from Mo. 


the Rev. H. Horsley, 723 


sheim, excepting some necessary 
circumstances which he himself 
added to help out the broken sto. 
ry—that being urged to produce 
his authorities from antiquity, he 
found that those appealed to by 
Mosheim would by no means bear 
him out in his narrative, that the 
testimony of Sulpicius Severus 
proved nothing, that Orosius was 
a feather in the scale, and that 
the passsage from Epiphanius was 
so truly absurd and irrelevant that 
he did not think proper even to 
translate it into English. It has 
been further made evident, beyond 
contradiction, that the bishop, dis- 
carding all these authorities, pro 
duces original evidence of his 
own to establish the existence of 
an orthodox church at Alia, cone 
sisting of Hebrew Christians, who 
had abandoned the rites of the 
law to participate in the privileges 
of the Alian colony—that this 
proof consists of six gratuitous pro. 
positions which, by the right reve- 
rend author’s own confession, only 
prove the possibility of the sup- 
posed fact: that, to complete the 
proof therefore, he adds a seventh 
proposition, in which, from the 
mention which Jerome makes of 
‘* Hebrews believing in Christ,” in 
his time, he argues that a body 
of orthodox Hebrew Christians 
existed at Hlia in the time of 
Adrian. (Tracts, p. 419,) And 
finally, that being duly sensible 
that this assumption was rather 
a large stride to. so important a 
conclusion, the learned 

frankly owas in, his sixth disquie 
sition, that ** St. Jerome's evi- 
dence proves nothing more than 
that a body of orthodox, Christians 
of the Hebrews actually existed in 
the world in his, day, thet it is 
brought for, this position aingly 
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and that the existence of the 


church at ASlia in the reign of 


Adrian, depends upon the six first 
propositions.”” Those very propo. 
sitions concerning which he had 
before expressly said, “ they a. 
mount not to a proof that a church 
of Hebrew Christians, not adher- 
ing to the rites of Judaism, ac. 
tually existed at #lia.”” p. 417, 

The attentive reader will easily 
conceive, that to such an argu- 
ment it was not very diflicult for 
the bishop’s active and learned 
Opponent to make a triumphant 
reply, which he concludes by 
loudly challenging his right reve- 
rend antagonist to meet him again 
in the field of controversy. But 
the case was now altered; Iile 
abit quo vis gui zonam perdidit. 
The bishop observed a discreet 
silence. And. both the comba- 
tants retired from the hard fought 
action well, if not equally well, 
content with the result of the con. 
flict: Dr. Priestley with his vic. 
rory, and Dr, Horsley with his 
MITRE. 

Thus far the reverend preben- 
dary attends the statement of the 
Calm Inquirer with something 
which he dignifies with the name 
of argument; with what success, 
the attentive reader may judge. 
Rither from confidence or despair 
he now withdraws from the pur- 
suit. And indeed he acknowledg- 
es with great frankness and nai- 
veté, p. 591, ‘£* Of the remain. 
der of Mr. B’s. arguments against 
Mosheim and the bishop, I con. 
fess that I can make nothing.” A 
confession to which the intelli- 
gent reader will give easy credit, 
considering how little the reverend 
gentleman has made of those ar- 
guments ' which he has already 
examined. But let not the good- 


natured reader imagine that he 
gives up the cause though he 
abandons the argument. He has 
another weapon at hand in the 
management of which his great 
Strength lies: and in which his 
adversary is no match for him; 
it is that of sarcasm, abuse and 
calumny. In which he resembles 
the great Napoleon, who, if he 
cannot beat the Crown Prince, 
can at least hire his scribblers to 
rail at him. It may not be amiss 
to conclude this correspondence, 
by exhibiting a few specimens of 
this mode of attack, by which the 
reader may judge of the gentle 
spirit with which this pious ec. 
clesiastic conducts the controversy. 

The worthy prebendary admits, 
p- 591, that the Calm Inquirer, 
‘€ occasionally differs from Dr. 
Priestley.” ‘This is a testimony 
to the impartiality of the reviewer, 
the more to be valued as it is 
extorted from an enemy. It proves 
at least that the Inquirer is not the 
blind admirer of his acute and 
learned friend. The worthy gen- 
tleman gravely adds, that ‘* these 
differences certainly add nothing 
to the force of the Doctor's or- 
ginal reasoning.’? Indeed, Sir, it 
was not expected that they would. 
The design of the Reviewer was 
not to act the part of an advocate, 
but of a candid and impartial 
judge. 

‘© He contrives however,” con- 
tinues the reverend prebendary, 
“to weaken the bishop’s reason- 
ing by making him occasionally 
say what he has not said, and 
quoting partially what he has 
said.” To the latter part of the 
charge, the Reviewer inust plead 
guilty, as it was by no means his 
intention to transcribe the whole 
of the bishop's work, To the lor- 
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mer he can only oppose an un. 
qualified denial, challenging the 
reverend gentleman to produce his 
provf, or to submit to the disgrace 
of having advanced an accusation 
which he was unable to substan. 
tiate, But the venerable ecclesi. 
astic is not backward to produce 
proof how shamefully the review. 
er has misrepresented the senti- 
ments of the learned prelate. In 
page 599 he mentions an ancient 
tract, sot-disant the epistle of 
Barnabas, which the bishop does 
not attribute to the apostle, but 
appeals to it as the production cf 
some orthodox Hebrew Christian 
of the apostolic age. And the re. 
verend prebendary grievously come. 
plains that though ‘‘ Mr. B. does 
not dérectly charge the - bishop 
with having attributed it to any 
undue authority, yet the manner 
in which he labours to set aside 
its evidence, must lead the un- 
thinking multitude, who have ne- 
ver looked into the bishop’s tracts, 
to imagine that he considers tt as 
the work of an inspired apostle.” 

Now, Sir, what is it that Mr, 
B. has said, which can_ possibly 
Jead the uathinking multitude to 
conclude that the bishop consider- 
ed that notable epistle as the 
work of an inspired apostle? The 
following are his very words, ex- 
tracted, you will hardly believe it, 
from the prebendary's own book, 
p. 600, the page immediately fol. 
lowing that in which the charge 
is brought. ‘* The epistle of Bar- 
nabas,”’ says Mr. B. which, though 
it is admitted not to have been 
written by the companion of St. 
Paul, the learned writer con- 
tends to have been a production 
of the apostolic age, and addressed 
by a Hebrew Christian to his Jew- 
ish brethren.” These are Mc. Bs 

VOL, Vill. 58 


words, And yet he is charged 
with insinuating that the bishop 
attributed thisepistle to an inspire 
ed apostle. Surely, this cannot 
be the allegation of a sober Crie 
lic. 

The reverend prebendary con- 
descends to carp at words, The 
reviewer states that Dr. Priestley’s 
reply sufficiently :mpeaches the 
testimony of the pseudo. Barnabas, 
The expression is inadvertent and 
inaccurate. It would have been 
better to have said, that the reply 
affords sufficient ground for ime 
peaching, or that it sufficiently ine 
validates the testimony of Barna. 
bas. Acandid critic would have 
so understood it. But our literary 
champion triumphs mightily in 
the discovery of this verbal incore 
rectness, Nor is he indeed to 
too severely censured, 
finds that he can make nothing of 
arguments, who can blame him 


for making the most he can of 


words ? 

Our reverend prebendary is not 
however always equally success- 
ful in his verbal distinctions, and 
is himself occasionally chargeable 
with inaccurate phraseology. He 
accuses the calm inquirer of ap- 
plying to Bishop Horsley such 
epithets as ignorant and patiful. 
Traets, p. 612. Most certains 
ly hadthe reviewer of the contro. 
versy applied such epithets to the 
learned prelate generally, he 
would have richly deserved the 
rebuke which the reverend pre- 
bendary so justly applies to those 
who call Origen a liar, viz. that 
** he would excite against hime 
self the indignation of every man 
of letters.”” But .of this offence 
against the reputation of an able 
and a learned man,,the reviewer's 
conscience entisely acquits him, 
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The first of the reverend pre. 
bendary’s accusations is founded 
upon nothing more than the hope, 
which the reviewer expressed, 
that at the beginning of the con. 
troversy, when the bishop had not 
studied the subject, and relied 
wholly upon Mosheim, he had 
ignorantly adopted the calumny 
upon Origen’s character from that 
learned, but partial writer, ‘This 
the venerable prebendary works 
up into a charge against the bish- 
op asan ignorant man. ** Bishop 
Horsley ignorant, and Mr, B. 
learned !” 

The second charge, viz. that 
the Reviewer applies the epithet 
pitiful to Bishop Horsley is total- 
ly destitute of foundation. It is 
indeed true, that the calm in- 
quirer, in hisreview of the con- 
troversy, p. 436, represents his 
lordship as piteous/y complaining 
of the uncivil attempt of his mer- 
ciless adversary to embarrass the 
question with chronological diffi. 
culties, notwithstanding the ear- 
nest caveat which he had prudent- 
ly entered against it. But the re- 
verend prebendary ought to have 
understood the difference between 
a piteous complaint and a pitiful 
writer. It is possible however, 
that between his professional en- 
engagements in the mountains of 
Waies, and his present residence 
in the Highlands of the North, 
the pious ecclesiastic may have 
become more familiar with the 
Welsh and the Gaelic, than with 
his native tongue, some of the nicer 
distinctions of which may have 
escaped his recollection. In the 
present case, as the reverend gen- 
tleman has an objection to /ogical 
definitions, a familiarexample may 
perhapssuffice to refresh his memo- 
ry. An Englishman, who speaks 
the language correctly, would say, 
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for instance, it is a prteous cause 
which requires misrepresentation 
to support it, and he isa pitiful 
advocate who can stoop to make 
use of such a mode of defence, 
The reverend prebendary’s holy 
indignation at the reviewer’s blas- 
phemous assumption of those di- 
vine attributes which he denies to 
his Saviour, has been noticed ina 
former letter. The delicacy of 
his religious feelings seems to have 
been almost equally hurt at the 
profane allusion which the review. 
er makes toa text in John. For 
the last hypothesis, upon which the 
bishop builds his church, being 
that the holy brethren resident at 
Jerusalem, without taking the 
trouble of a journey to Pella, en. 
tered as colonists at Alia, only 
abandoning the rites of Moses, that 
they might not be knownas Jews, 
the reviewer asks how they could 
hope to escape detection, and par« 
ticularly, whether the eyes of the 
Loman magistrates were holden se 
as not to know them, This allu- 
sion to the words of scripture, the 
reverend prebendary is pleased to 
stigmatize, p. 593, as ‘* a pro- 
fane artifice,’? and ‘* a ludicrous 
application of one of the proofs of 
our Lord’s resurrection.” By the 
use of scripture language the wrle 
ter intended no offence. But per- 
haps it is the first time that the 
circumstance of the disciples not 
knowing our Lord when they saw 
him has been alleged as @ proof 
of his resurrection. ‘This discos 
very was reserved for the mngenUs 
ity of the prebendary of St. Asaph. 
The reverend gentleman having 
charged the reviewer of the cone 
troversy with representing the 
learned prelate as an ignorant aD 
pitiful writer, with equal truth me 
sinuates that the reviewer &rT0- 


gates to himself the praise of sup 
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sior learning. ‘* Bishop Horsley 
ignorant, Mr. Belsham learned.” 
While, at the same time, he insi- 
nuates that the reviewer is so 
wretchedly ignorant that he can. 
not understand a Greek or Latin 
author without having recourse to 
an English or a French transla. 
tion, which, says this polite writer, 
(p- 571.) is ** the common prac- 
lice of the most arrogant polemics 
of the Unitarian school.” = And 
who can doubt whether the accu. 
racy of Mr. Prebendary Horsley’s 
information keeps pace with the 
intrepidity of his assertions? Es. 
pecially as throughout his vaunt- 
ing Appendix, he takes frequent 
occasion to throw out sneers and 
sarcasims of similar tendency. 

If, however, the learning of 
the reviewer of this famous contro. 
versy enables him to shew, beyond 
contradiction, that the right rever. 
end prelate, who perfectly under. 
stood the question, retired from 
the field conscious of a total de- 
feat, and if it is competent to 
prove that the well-meaning ef. 
forts of the pious prebendary, who 
undertook, with more zeal than 
prudence, to vindicate his father’s 
theological fame, have only served 
to notify his own lamentable igno- 
rance, and to render the learned 
prelate’s failure still more conspi- 
cuous, the public can have no fur- 
ther concern in the literary attain- 
ments of so obscure an individual] 
as the reviewer of this controver- 
sy. Nor can it be of the least 
moment to any one to ascertain 
the comparative learning of the 
contending parties. ‘To depreciate 
classical literature is very far from 
the wish, or the intention, of the 
reviewer. Let it not however be 
forgotten, that a man may be a 
profound scholar but a shallow 


theologian; and that the learning 
even of a Parr or a Porson can 
never convert nonsense into sense, 
nor prove a contradiction to be 
true, 

Yet, after all, let it not be said, 
that the reverend prebendary ac. 
cumulates charges without proof. 
He has caught his luckless adver 
sary upon the horns of a terrible 
dilemma, from which it appears 
impossible for him to escape uns 
wounded. Wilful falsehood or 
gross ignorance are the only altere 
natives, out of which he is left to 
make his choice, and the Chrise 
tian tenderness which so eminents 
ly distinguishes the pious ecclesi- 
astic is willing to screen even a 


foeman from the imputation of de. 


liberate untruth, Let him speak 
for himself. See ‘Tracts, p. 597. 

*¢'Though I am as far from 
suspecting him of a disregard ‘to 
truth in general, as my father 
was of suspecting Origen of such 
disregard, it is impossible to doubt 
that in the heat of controversy he 
has, through inattention,no doubt, 
asserted at least one falschood as 
notorious as that of which the bi. 
shop accused Origen. In his zeal 
to degrade the Son of God from 
the dignity of the Creator to that 
of a mere man in the creation, he 
finds the epithet wovoyevys, which 
is applied to him by St. John, so 
much in his way, that to get rid of 
it, he supposes it to be employed 
by that apostle in no other sense 
than as equivalent to ayatylos, 
which he boldly affirms does not oce 
cur in St. John. As heis one of 
the authors of the Improved Ver 
sion, [who told the reverend pre 
bendary that ?] we cannot suspect 
him of having never read the Orie 
ginal, or of having read it with 
so little attention, as to have to- 
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tal'y overlooked any thing of im- 
portance which it conteins. We 
can Only suppose that is mind 
was so completely occupied by 
the object of the controversy in 
which he was engaged with the 
celebrated Dr. Clarke, [what can 
the reverend prebendary mean?] 
as to make him lose sight of at 
least six difierent sentences in 
which St. John employs the word 
oryanrylos in the sense in which it 
is commonly used by other Greek 
writers.” And that the reverend 
gentleman’s ingenuousness may be 
“us Conspicuous as his learning and 
his charity, he frankly confesses 
that this grand discovery of Mr. 
B.’s ignorance and falsehood was 
not his own, but that he retailed 
it from that oracle of truth and 
wisdom, the British Critic for 
January 1812, “ to which,” says 
he, “I am indebted for pointing 
out to me this blunder,” 

How unfortunate is it that so 
much learning, so much critical 
acumen, so much profound re. 
search, and whatis more than all, 
so much Christian charity as that 
which is dispiayed in the above 
paragraph and which reflects so 
much credit upon the reverend 
prebendary and his worthy coad- 
jutors, the British Critics, should 
be all lost, and wasted upon a 
mere shadow, It is grievous to 
say, but the truth must be told, 
that Mr, B. never made any such 
silly unqualified assertion as that 
which is here imputed to him. 
Nor any thing like it. And if 
the worthy gentleman wishes to 
know what Mr. B. really did say, 
what can he do better than follow 
his right reverend father’s advice, 
* if he be so pleased he may go 
and seek,” taking this further ad. 
monition with him, that it is beiter 


to trust to his own enquiries than 
to the lying reports o1 mercenary 
reviewers, and that when a per- 
sen means to rebuke it is common. 
ly advisable that he should first 
understand, 

The learned prelate in discuss. 
ing the testimony of Jeremiah 
Jones which had been appealed 
to by Dr.: Priestley, has fallen 
into the common error of con. 
founding him with his relation 
and tutor the respectable Samuel 
Jones of Tewkesbury, who kept 
an academy there, at which bish. 
ops Maddox and Butler, arch- 
bishop Secker and Dr. Chandler 
received their education in clase 
sics and theology. ‘The reviewer, 
en passant, rectified this error of 
the bishop’s: but though the er- 
ror is not denied, yet the correc- 
tion of it cannot escape the repre- 
hension of the pious prebendary. 
‘© What this has to do,” says he 
p. 603, “ with the question at 
issue about the deference due to 
the testimony of St. Barnabas, or 
of the author assuming that name, 
i confess myself unable to ima. 
gine’? What then are the errors 
of a bishop too sacred to be touch. 
ed? But it seems that to sotice 
this error was a digression from 
the subject. And to shew, no 
doubt, what it is to write connect- 
edly, tke reverend prebepdary 
hooks in a long story of good Dr. 
Buchanan and the India missiona- 
ries. p, 596. A common reader 
would be puzzled to discover the 
connexion between this modern 
tale and the orthodox church of 
Alia. But Mr.  Prebendary 
Horsley is no common writer, 
nor does he write for commol 
readers. 

The reverend prebendary #tro- 
duces in p. 595, @ quotation from 
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Dr. Cave’s Lives of the Fathers, 
in which that learned writer ap- 
pears to think that in a case to 
which he alludes, Origen’s zeal in 
controversy carried him beyond 
the strict limits of truth, Had 
this citation occurred to ile bishop 
be would, no doubt, have made 
the most of it. As it now stands 
this article can have no place in a 
review of the controversy between 
Bishop Horsley and Dr. Priest- 
ley. 

To eke out the remainder of his 
Appendix, for probably it was 
thought that a dissertation of 
less than fifty good octavo pages 
would not be of safficiemt conse. 
quence to offer to the Prince Re. 
gent, the reverend prebendary 
introduces a long dissertation from 
Cotelerius and Jeremiah Jones, 
upon the date and authenticity of 
that miserable fragment of Chris- 
tian antiquity which assumes the 
title of an Epistle of Barnabas, 
And the worthy ecclesiastic proves, 
from Jeremiah Jones’s own shew- 
ing, that no less than eighteen 
writers give their verdict against 
him. Perhaps it might not occur 
to the reverend writer that one 
sound argument is better than 
twenty authorities. But after all, 
why does the reverend prebendary 
give himself all this trouble of co. 
pying from and refuting Mr. 
Jones? We have already said, 
**we give him this Barnabas,”” in 
return for the bishop's great libe- 
rality in giving Origen to Dr, 
Priestley. 

But enough, and more than 
enough, of comments upon these 
miserable cavils. ‘They shew, 
however, the spirit with which 
theological discussion is conducted 
by the reverend prebendary and 
by men like him, He trusts for- 
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sooth that all these illiberal sar- 
casms and gross misrepresenta- 
tions ‘* are not unworthy of a gen- 
tleman or @ Christian ;?’ but at 
any rate, they are utterly unwore 
thy of a calm, a serious, and ime 
partial inquirer after truth, 

Of this distinction indeed the 
reverend prebendary is not ambi. 
tious, How is it possible that 
he should? Tied down, in an 
enlightened and inquisitive era, 
to a system of theology, the 
wretched relick of a dark and bar. 
barous age, upon the profession 
and defence of which all his hopes 
are built, TRUTH must necessari- 
ly be the object of his terror and 
abhorrence. And next to the 
mighty effort of closing his own 
eyes against her beautiful ray, 
must be his eagerness to obstruct 
her progress, by raising a cloud 
of sophisms to bewilder the minds 
of others, and by attempting to 
bear down the advocates of truth 
by insolence and dogmatism. 
The father tried the experiment, 
but it did not answer his pur- 
pose: nor will it succeed better 
in the hands of the son, Truth 
is omnipotent and will maintain 
her course, When one instrument 
is laid aside another will suppiy 
its place, All will accomplish 
the purpose for which they were 
designed. Even the efforts of 
the adversaries of truth to oppose 
her progress shall eventually con- 
wibute to accelerate her march. 

Aware of the difficult situation 
of the established clergy, the pre- 
sent writer, who in the pursuit 
of truth neither desires nor envies 
the honours and emoluments of 
an establishment, has endeavour- 
ed as far as possible to avoid 
coming into contact with it: and 
where he has bad occasion to 
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mention the established religion 
of his country, he has treated it 
with all the respect which was 
consistent with a paramount re. 
gard to truth; and if he has dif. 
fered from any of her eminent 
theological writers, he is not con. 
scious that he has upon such 
occasions departed from the forms 
of civilized society. In the in- 
tercourses of life it has been his 
fortune to be occasionally con- 
nected with and even nearly 
related to some persons of no 
mean station in the church. And 
it has been his happiness to be 
acquainted with many whose mo. 
rals have been an ornament to 
their profession. Nor do his sen. 
timents, either concerning the ex. 
pedience of an established religi. 
on, or the advantage of an epis- 
copal hierarchy, or the propriety 
of public liturgies, differ so far 
from thoseof the best writers of the 
established church, as those of ma. 
ny of his nonconformist brethren, 
But upon the subject of Christian 
doctrine, and especially the fun. 
damental truth of the Unity of 
God and the object of worship, 
he feels it his duty to be firm. 
He can make no compromise 
with antichristian error. But 
while he bears his public testimo- 
ny to what he conceives, after 
long and patient inquiry, to be 
the pure doctrine of Christ, he is 
solicitous to abstain from all il- 
liberal reflections upon the talents, 
learning and character of those 
who conscientiously hold opinions 
which were once his own. 

With these views he has cau. 
tiously refrained from entering 
into controversy with the esta. 
blished clergy, and bas remained 
silent under an enormous mass of 
obloquy, of misrepresentation and 
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contemptuous abuse. Nor would 
he have deviated from his general 
rule upon the present occasion 
had he not flattered himself that 
by the attention which this con. 
troversy May excite, the complete, 
indisputable victory of his ho. 
noured and departed friend over his 
learned and able antavonist might 
become more generally known; 
and that. from henceforth no un. 
hallowed arm might presume to 
tear from the brow of Dr. Priest. 
ley his well.earned laurels. 

The reverend gentleman con. 
cludes his animadversions with 
expressing an assurance that if 
the public receive his work with 
candour, “ the sentiments of Mr. 
Belsham will give him no con- 
cern.”? No doubt he speaks the 
truth. And with equal sincerity 
Mr. B. can return the compli- 
ment that if Ats works are ap. 
proved by the lovers of truth, and 
the serious enquirers after it—the 
sentiments of the whole body of 
preferment-hunters will give him 
no molestation whatever. 

The Appendix closes with a 
Greek sentence, perhaps intended 
for the Prince’s eye; who, though 
he may be no theologian, is said to 
be an elegant scholar, and though 
he may be very indifferent to the 
fate of the church at Atlia, may 
feel interested in the fortunes of @ 
clergyman whom he has gracious. 
ly permitted to dedicate to bim 3 
defence of that crazy edifice. In 
these lines the reverend preben- 
dary expresses his earnest wish, @ 
wish in which the writer of this 
letter, and no doubt many others, 
heartily concur, that he was come 
pletely out of debt. OspetAoijud 
pydsvi pydev, 4. 7. A, And if the 
Prince Regent should take the 
hint, and graciously relieve the 
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reverend prebendary from all his 
difficulties by rewarding his exer. 
tions with a golden prebend, or a 
richer deanery, it would occasion 
no surprise if, in that event, the 
worthy ecclesiastic should, like 
his father before him, leave the 
orthodox Hebrew church at ALlia, 
together with our Aoly brethren 
the primitive saints of Jerusalem, 
who so nobly bartered the rights 
of their ancestors for the privi- 
leges of the Roman colony, to 
shift for themselves, till some 
other champion, from motives 
either of generosity or prudence, 
shall again undertake the cause. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. BELSHAM. 





Sketch of English Protestant Per. 
secution.— Letter VIII. 


SIR, Oct, 18, 1813. 

My last letter was concluded 
(p- 313) with Hollingshead’s de. 
scription of Queen Elizabeth as 
“‘ a governor that promoted liberty 
of conscience.” I then expected 
much sooner to have inquired into 
the exactness of the old historian’s 
character of the queen. 

This phrase liberty of consctence, 
has had, at different times, vari- 
ous significations, not unlike the 
liberty of the press, which at some 
periods comprehended a right to 
censure, and at others was limited 
Strictly to the expression of pane- 
gyric. Thus liberty of conscience 
too ofien designed only the liberty 
to worship according to the con- 
science, real or pretended, of the 
prince or power in possession. 
That such was the case in the 
reign of Elizabeth we know on 
the authority of her secretary 


Walsingham, in his letter to Mone 
sieur Crotoy, a Frenchman. He 
indeed describes it asa principle 
of the queen’s government that 
** consciences are not to be forced, 
but to be won and reduced, by 
the force of truth, with the aid 
of time, and use of all good means 
of instruction,” and represents 
“her majesty” as “utterly dis« 
liking the tyranny of Rome, which 
had used by terror and rigour to 
settle commandments of men’s 
faith and consciences.” Yet he 
applauds the queen, because * as 
a princess of great wisdom and 
magnanimity she suffered but the 
exercise of one religion.”” 

[ quote these passages from 
Walsingham’s letter, given at 
length by Burnet (11. 388) as trans- 
lated from the French. The 
bishop did not perceive or perhaps 
declined to expose the absurdity 
into which this ** great and wise 
secretary’? had fallen, by prais- 
ing the queen’s tenderness for the 
consciences of her subjects, which 
ended in permitting but the erere 
cise of one religion. 

Burnet was a free and manly 
historian of his own times, yet too 
often appeared as a partizan in 
his ‘* History of the Reformation 
of the Church of England.”? Al. 
most, if not altogether, silent re. 
specting the severities by which 
that reformation was established 
under Elizabeth, he describes 
‘the queen”? as “ of her own nas 
ture merciful,” because Bonner 
was permitted to live, and the rest 
of the deprived bishops were only 
spoiled of their revenues, debarred 
the free exercise of their religion, 
** put in prison for a little while,’? 
and then subjected for the remain- 
de: of their lives to a more easy 
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restraint. Such was * thequeen’s 
gentleness,’? as Burnet expresses 
it (i. 367). He adds, “all this 
might have been expected from 
such a queen, and such bishops ”’ 
as “‘the reformed divines,’? who 
*¢ had learned in the gospel not to 
render evil for evil.” 

Yet in this age of inquiry into 
those facts which historians have 
either biazoned or disguised, as 
suited the purpose or party for 
which they wrote, the character 
of even such a queen has been free. 
ly discussed. Nor are there 
wanting many who agree with a 
modern female historian, respect- 
ing Elizabeth, that ‘her good 
fortune is in nothing more con- 
spicuous than in the unmerited 
fame it has to this day preserved 
to her,” (Macaulay, i. 2). As to 
the subject in question, it will no 
longer be denied that many suffer- 
ed under the government of Eliza. 
beth, as the victims of religious 
intolerance. The degree and ex. 
tent of such sufferings are still dis- 
puted, nor probably can their 
amount be now determined with 
any exactness. 

Among those who were united 
by pains and penalties, inflicted 
under the joint authority of law 
and prerogative, there were great 
disagreements. The Papist re- 
volted at the first step of that Re. 
formation which the Puritan con. 
sidered, as to rites and ceremo. 
nies, as resting far short of gos- 
- simplicity. Yet both would 

ave cordially assisted the Esta- 

blished Church to exterminate 
that small number of Christians 
who had discovered, or at least 
suspected, that the Creeds of both 
Papists and Protestants contained 
gress corruptions of the faith once 
delivered to the saints, 


I proceed to the case of the 
Papists now persecuted for the 
profession of their religion. The 
history of this religious perseca. 
tion, undoubtedly severe, is so 
blended with well-supported ace 
cusations of crimes against the 
state, committed by individuals of 
the Romish communion, that it is 
not easy to make the separation. 
Papal historians have too often 
ranked among martyrs to their 
religion those who suffered for at. 
tempts against the civil govern. 
ment, which, however excited by 
religious zeal, made them justly 
liable to the penal consequences 
of political delinquency. —Protes. 
tant writers, on the other hand, 
with an obvious design, have en- 
larged on the papal persecution 
under Mary, while they have left 
their readers almost ignorant of 
any thing like a persecution of 
Papists by her Protestant succes. 
sor, So just is the remark of 
Camden, that ‘‘persons whose 
minds differ in religion, do too 
much obscure the light of honesty 
and truth on both sides.” 

According to that annalist, Ao. 
1559, (where he professes to fol- 
low Roman Catholic writers) the 
clergy, at the accession of Eliza- 
beth, including the various digm- 
taries, were about 9400. O! 
these all, except 189, conformed 
to the new religion established by 
the queen and parliament. ‘There 
must still have been great numbers 
among the people attached to the 
Romish ritual. Yet of these, ac- 
cording to Rapin, there were not 
wanting those who witnessed the 
accession of Elizabeth with good- 
will, though they expected the 
reformed church to be immediate- 
ly re-established. The historias 
having remarked that among the 
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Catholics, some regarded the de. 
cease of Mary and the accession 
of Elizabeth as a death-b!ow to 
their religion, adds that others did 
notregrt to see «an end of those 
barbarous punishments by which 
it had been dishonoured, n’étoiené 
pas fachez de voir cesser ces sup. 
plices barbares qui la deshono. 
rovent. 

It appears that during the twelve 
first years of Elizabeth’s reign the 
Catholics enjoyed the private ex- 
ercise of their religion, by conni- 
vance, while on the part of the 
queen there was an evident desire 
to assimilate the Church of Eng- 
land, in doctrine and ceremonial, 
us nearly as possible to the Church 
of Rome. During this perioh too 
his holiness the Pope held with 
Elizabeth a correspondence con- 
ciliating and even complimentary. 
It appears however, from Cam- 
den, An. 1568, that the patience 
of Pius Quintus being now ex. 
hausted, he employed a Floren. 
tine who had lived long as a factor 
in London, to excite the Papists in 
England secretly against the queen, 
Two years after having, as Fuller 
says, (C. H. 92) ** long patiently 
expected the amendment of Eliza. 
beth, and weary with waiting in 
vain,” the pope ‘ resolved at last 
(ifnot wisely, valiantly) that seeing 
desperate diseases must have des- 
perate cures, he would thunder his 
excommunication against her.” In 
this buli he absolved her subjects 
from their allegiance, and even 
commanded them to disobey her, 
under the penalty of being ex- 
communicated themselves. Yet 
Dr. Milner, of Winchester, in his 
Letters to a Prebendary (4 Ed. 
212 N.) would bave it believed 
“ that Pius V. did not require the 
English Catholics to receive or 

YOu, VIII, 5¢ 


observe his bull,” because ‘in 
fact he never published it, or sig- 
nificd it to them.” It will be 
more te my purpose to observe 
whalscntiments and conduct Cam. 
den attributes to the Catholics on 
this occasion, and how far he 
agrees on that point with their 
justementioned acute and zealous 
advocate, 

The learned Annalist of Eliza- 
beth had recorded, An. 1569, 
during ** the rebellion in the 
North,” that the insurgents ‘* sent 
letters to the Papists round about 
ihroughout the whole kingdom, 
exhorting them to join their forces 
with their's. But so far were they 
from associating themselves with 
them, that most of them sent the 
letters which they received, toge= 
ther with the bearers, to the 
Queen, and every one strived who 
should be forwardest, from all 
parts of the land, to offer his pe - 
son.and his purse against them.” 
Haviag mentioned the daring act 
of John Felton, who hung the 
Pope’s dull on the Bishop of 
London’s palace gates. An. 1570, 
Camden adds, ‘* The most part of 
the moderate ,sort of Papists se- 
cretly misliked this dull, because 
there had no admonition preceded 
according to law, and foresceing 
also that hereby a great heap of 
mischief hung over their heads, 
who before had private exercise 
of their religion within ‘their own 
houses quietly enough, or else 
refused not to go to the service of 
God received in the English 
church, without scruple of con. 
science. And from that time 
many of them continued firm in 
their obedience.” _ 

Camden thus appears to coun- 
tenauce the general representation 
of this subject made by Dr. Mit- 
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ner in his Letters. That zealous 
partizan of the Catholies gocs ine 
deed the length of asserting, re- 
specting this bul/, (p. 212) that 
** only one person in their whole 
number, John Felton, is known 
to have approved of it.” This is 
marvellous considering the defe- 
rence to the personal authority 
of the Pope then entertained, at 
least, among the vulgar. It is to 
be regretted that such a fair en- 
quirer as De, Geddes had not ex- 
amined this question in his Mo- 
dest Apology. 

The influence of this ill-advised 
measure on the condition of the 
Catholics, through the remainder 
of Elizabeth’s reign, with a short 
view of the sufferings endured by 
Puritans and Unitarians, during 
the same period must be reserved 


to anather letter. 
R. G. S. 
Difficulties in the Doctrine of a 
Resurrection. 
Maidstone, Oct. 8, 1813. 
Sir, 

It is necessarily by a slow pro. 
eess that the human mind ad. 
vances in the discovery of the 
one infinite Cause of the universe. 
Of this truth I cannot but think, 
that the extreme difficulty which 
is still felt by the student in Chris- 
tian theology, concerning the pos- 
sibility of a resurrection, by the 
sole energy of the Deity, affurds 
a somewhat striking attestation, 
“If I die wholly,” says your 
correspondent Cantabrigiensis, “ a 
resurrection appears scarcely with. 
in the bounds of possibility.*” 

Now if there be, properly speak. 
ing, one, and but one, absolute 
eternal Cause; if the creature be 
the simple entire result of the 





* Vol, VIII. p. 448, 449. 
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infinite power and intelligence 
of the Creator; if every being 
which begins to exist, exists but 
as the pure effect of a particular 
mode of operation of the infinite 
Cause, as the stream proceeds 
wholly from its fountain; then 
surely it must be equally possible 
to restore any particular being, 
or modification of being, after it 
has been absolutely withdrawn, 
or suspended for any period, as 
it was absolutely to produce it in 
the first instance, and to continue 
its existence uniformly for any 
term. An absolutely dependant 
being, owes its preservation to 
the constant continuance of that 
particular operating energy by 
which it was produced; if its 
mode of operation be changed, 
the creature, which is the pure 
result of that operation, must sus- 
tain a correspondent change; if 
the operating cause be wholly 
suspended, the creature, which is 
the effect, must wholly cease ; 
and if it be renewed in precisely 
the same manner, precisely the 
same created effect must result 
from the operation ; and no rea- 
son appears why the same exact 
operation cannot be renewed, as 
well as originally excited, con- 
tinued and suspended, by the in- 
finite Operator, 
This general reasoning 1s Tes 
markably confirmed by the ac- 
tual history of the human mind 
in this state. If by the immortality 
of the soul be meant the continued, 
uninterrupted existence of the 
mind, or of the operations of 
thought and itsaffections, in which 
sense alone any distinct ideas 
can be annexed to the phrase, 
nothing can be more conttery 
our constant experience. The 
mind, or faculty of perception, » 
uniformly suspended, either to 
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tally, or so far at least as it re- 
gpects any practical purposes, 
during the night season. In pro. 
found sleep, all perception, or 
consciousness, which is but a re. 
flex act of perception, ceases ; 
mind hath no real existence. Yet 
so far is this suspension of the 
mental process from destroying 
its identity, or operating as any 
real obstacle to its existence, or 
successful operations, that there 
is reason to believe it is essential 
to these purposes. The same 
mind is restored, with the return 
of morning, in a state of renewed 
vigor and fitness for future action. 
Should, however, any doubts be 
entertained respecting the reality 
of this suspension in sleep, which 
is nevertheless a matter of plain 
experience, as far as a negation 
can be said to be so, they will 
surely not be extended to the state 
of dormancy, to which the human 
species have in some instances 
been subjected, and from which 
they have sometimes recovered 
the full possession of their minds 
and of their conscious identity, as 
in the case of the ordinary returns 
of vigilance. In this state it is 
often impossible by any natural 
means to impart sensation, which 
is the first principle of perception, 
to the patient; and it can scarcely 
be distinguished from death, in 
which it frequently terminates, 
by any other circumstance than 
the absence of putrefaction.. .. 
Now if in the usual course of 
nature the mind can be thus 
withdrawn and restored, not only 
without impediment, but with real 
advantage to its existence and 
conscious sameness ; if the func. 
tions of the system can be abso- 
lutely suspended for a season, and 
afterwards recalled to the produc- 





tion of precisely the same mental 
effect as before, why may not the 
like be effected, with correspond. 
ent advantages, by the more ims 
mediate intervention of the Deity? 
Why may he not for any term, 
which his infinite wisdom may 
dictate, suspend the eristence, as 
well as the operations of that cu. 
rious mechanism by which mind 
is produced, and again re-orga- 
nize it, with such alterations in its 
structure and external circum. 
stances as may. be more imme- 
diately adapted to the future pur. 
poses of itsexistence? The organ 
though renewed will, if adapted 
to the production of the same 
mental effects as before, be essene 
tially the same, and a renewed 
vigor and enlargement of capacity 
may surely be imparted to it, not 
only without endangering, but 
with the greatest advantages to its 
former and future attainments. 
‘‘ The power of uniting the past 
and future with the present” will 
be promoted both by the improv. 
ed powers of the organ, and by its 
advantageous circumstance, on 
its entrance onthe world now fu- 
ture ; while the scenes with which 
we are now immediately converse 
ant, being contemplated with a 
strong but distant and comprehen- 
sive view, will be seen more ace 
cording to the true character and 
just relation to the general scheme 
of things. The same mind being 
thus restored, with vast advan- 
tages, with regard both to its for- 
mer and future acquisitions, will 
obtain a more complete self-pos. 
session than it had ever before 
experienced, and may feel a pe. 
culiar degree of selfscomplacency, 
both in its conscious identity and 
the glorious changes which it has 
undergone. 
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With regard to the supposition 
of Cantabrigiensis, that upon the 
principle of an absvlute restora- 
tion of beimg or as be denomi- 
nates it, ** a new creation, any 
number of beings might be him. 
self?’ it js not only imcousisient 
with the idea of renovation, which 
can apply only to the same num. 
ber, as well as to the same beings 
in every other respect, as those 
which had previously existed ; but 
it mnvolves the contradiction of 
supposing that many can be one ; 
and he might with equal propricty 
suppose, that any number of be. 
jngs in the present state might be 
constituted exactly alike; and 
thattheir minds and conscious 
identities might be so similar, or so 
blended together, that neither 
themselves nor others could dis- 
tinguish between them, except 
from their numerical difference 
and that of their external ctrcum- 
stances; and might urge itas an 
argument against the present er- 
istence, that any number of per- 
sons being created precisely like 
bimsel!, might actually be him. 
self! But the fact is, that as we 
are all necessarily numerically 
different, and different with regard 
to our external Circumstances, so 
are these Circumstances uniformly 
and necessarily accompanied with 
correspondent differences, in the 
structure uf our miods and their 
respective acquisitions, These 
diflerences, which commence in 
some degree from our birth, and 
are promoted by the several pecu. 
liarities which attend the experi- 
euce and mental Operation of cach 
individual; and if a difference 
is discernable between us oo our 
first entrance into being, there is 
‘reason to believe a much more 
marked difference will attend our 
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second entrance, with all our 
respective former acquisitions, 
accompanied with a renovated 
vigor adupted to review them with 
peculiar advantages. . . Unity of 
persoh i858 a Circumstance essen. 
tally connected with conscious 
identaty. ‘The mind is an image 
or Tepresentation of — external 
things ; and if the person to which 
it beiongs, together with surround. 
ing objects, preserve their same. 
ness, with only such alterations, 
as might reasonably be expected, 
the mind, which is the transcript 
will likewise preserve ils sameness 
and its reflex consciousness of it, 
ut if so material an alteration ts 
introduced as that of the multr 
plication of persons exactly simi 
lar, the utmost disorder must be 
introduced into its cenceptions, 
and conscious diversity and con. 
fusion must take place of conscious 
uniformity and sameness. 

Much of the difficulty that has 
been felt upon this subject, seems 
to have arisen from the idea that 
matter, and perhaps mind also, 
have a kind of independent exise 
tence, and consequently that cere 
tain particular portions of one or 
both ure necessary to constitute 
the same being. But in fact the 
supposition of more than one in 
finite independent Being is a ma- 
nifest absurdity; all existence 
cither is the Deity himself, er 
the result of his operations. And 
that our future existence should 
depend rather on such an extre- 
ordinary act of his power, as* 
usually considered as the effect ol 
his more immediate intervention, 
than on any of those ordinary 
operations to which the name of 
secondary causes 1s usually ap* 
plied, may have a peculiar lene 
dency to promote in our minds 
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& just sense of our absolute de- 
pendance; as well as be produc. 
tive of peculiar advantages, with 
regard to the future constitution 
of our frame. 

The analogy en which T have 
insisted between sleep and death, 
resurrection and returning vigi- 
lance, is frequently alluded to in 
the scriptures; and the phrase 
sleeping with their fathers, is a 
common expression to denote the 
state of dissolution. When Christ 
awakened Lazarus out of sleep, 
after he had been dead four days, 
and his body had become putrid, 
there can be no doubt that his for- 
mer mind was restored, with there. 
newed vigor of his corporeal sys- 
tem, after a manner perfectly 
analagous to what Js experienced 
on the ordinary returns of vigi- 
lance, or in recovery from a state 
of dormancy. It must however 
have been effected by what is de- 
nominated the immediate interpo- 
sition of the Deity, that interposi- 
tion which first formed man out of 
the dust of the ground, which fed 
five thousand men, besides women 
and children, from five loaves and 
a few small fishes, which rendered 
the widow’s cruse of oil, an ex- 
haustless source of sustenance, and 
which could surely have produced 
ithe same effects, although no dust, 
no fishes, and no oil had been 
present for their production. 

Notwithstanding the objections 
of Cantabrigiensis to the resurrec- 
tion uf Christ, as being ‘* scarcely 
the case in point, that Unitarian 
divines represent it,” I cannot but 
think that it is admirably adapted 
to testify and illustrate the great 
doctrine of a resurrection from 


mortality to a state of immortality. 
Had not the body of Jesus, before 
it was dissolved, 


been removed 





from its place of sepulchre, and 
exhibited alive precisely in the 
saine state in which he was forme 
erly known, the evidence to his 
disciples, and men in general, of 
the reality of his resurrection 
would not have been equally sa- 
tisfactory. ‘The existence of the 
dead body, or its remains, would 
have been regarded as a proof 
that he was not really risen, But 
although the same body was in 
this case occasionally exhibited, 
by the most indubitable proofs, 
yet proofs no less indubitable 
were presented, that its usual, and 
what may therefore be denominated 
its natural state, was not that of 
an animal or earthly, but of a 
spiritual, invisible and heavenly 
body. His usual state, subsequent 
to his resurrection, was that of 
invisibility, though, often at least, 
if not uniformly, previous to his 
ascension, of intimate mental pre. 
sence, The same mind now in- 
habited a body of much more 
subtle composition, or rather both 
bad undergone a glorious trans- 
formation, while yet the essential 
characteristics of identity were 
preserved; and having borne this 
image which appertained to their 
earthly estate, they now assumed 
that which belonged to their hea. 
venly destination. His mode of 
manifesting himself to his disciples, 
from a state of invisibility, in his 
own original form, and with pre- 
cisely his former habitudes, and 
his again vanishing out of ther 
sight, afforded probably the most 
satisfactory evidence that could 
be given of a transformation from 
mortality to immortality, while 
yet the essenuals of the same being 
were effectually preserved. The 
apostles could entertain no doubts, 
alter these repeated exhibitions, 
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of his person eating, drinking, 
conversing, and even being han- 
dled and examined by them, and 
after repeatedly witnessing his 
transformations from and to a 
state of invisibility, terminating 
in bis vistble ascent inte heaven, 
either of the reality of his resur. 
rection in his own proper person, 
or of the glorious change which 
he had undergone. [t would 
operate on their minds as a com- 
plete pledge and pattern of their 
own resurrection and glorious 
transformation. Nor was it ne. 
cessary to this object that any 
part of the old body should be 
retained. ‘The power who could 
thus preserve the same person 
under such different forms, ren- 
dering him alternately what, in 
modern language, may be denomi- 
nated matter and spirit, or visibly 
existent, and again apparently 
unexistent, though mentally pre. 
sent, could surely have produced 
precisely the same effect, although 
the old body had been suffered to 
moulder in its sepulchre. It was 
most manifest in this case, that 
both body and spirit are but the 
pure effects of the creative, and 
transforming efficacy of God— 
And we have substantial grounds 
for relying on the assurance of 
Christ, that all that are in their 
graves, or who have passed 
through this vale of mortality, 
shall hear his voice and come forth, 
each appearing in his own proper 

rson and character, and re- 
ceive the reward of the deeds done 
in this life ; they whose conduct 
has been generally upright and 
virtuous, and who have thus at- 
tained to a meetness for heavenly 
enjoyment, entering immediately 
on the fruition of immortality ; 
while those whose conduct has 


! Vindication of the Dialogue on the Scriptures. 





marked the prevalent influence of 
this world in their minds, wil! 
even on their entrance on this tes 
novated being, find the sentence 
of sin and of death still reigning 
wn their members, i 

T. B. 


Vindication of the Dialogue om 
the Scriptures in Reply to Mr. 
Sturch. 

[Continued from p. 653.] 


In the course of his animadver. 
sions, Mr. S. objects to the strength 
of my expressions, such as “ eter- 
nal misery,’ and so forth. - If 
Mr. S. had been half as familiar 
with the scriptures, as I give him 
credit for being with the pages of 
philosophy, he would, perhaps, 
not have raised this objection. 
Bearing in mind such passages as 
the following—** These shall go 
away into everlasting punish. 
ment ’*— Into hell, into the 
fire that shall never be quenched, 
where'their ‘worm-dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched :’”’+—hav. 
ing in his recollection, I say, 
these, and similar passages, Mr. 
S. would at least bave allowed, 
that I had not gone further than 
the gospel authorised me to go. 
He will not, 1 am aware, receive 
the sacred records as an authority 
from which there is no appeal ; 
this his general language makes 
very evident; but I have yet to 
learn what degree of importance 
he is disposed to attach to them. 

One of three things he must 
allow; either that they are alto- 
gether of divine origin ; that they 
are partially so; or that they are 
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* Matt. xxv. 46. 
+ Mark ix. 43, 44. 
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merely a human composition. 
The first supposition is obviously 
not that of Mr. S., and if he have 
adopted the second, I have only 
to beg of him, that he will teil 
me what parts I may venture to 
believe, and what to reject, of a 
book, the whole of which (I am 
speaking more particularly of the 
New Testament) rests upon the 
same evidence. [I imagine, how. 
ever, that Mr. S. never thinks of 
the scriptures in any other light 
than as a bvok of mere human 
origin, Now if this be the case, 
I affirm that Mr. S. cannot ho. 
nestly (though he says that he 
would do so) recommend them to 
any living being. For if that 
book which says, ‘‘ all scriptures 
were written by inspiration of 
God,’”’ be not written by inspira. 
tion of God, then is it false? 
And carrying in the face of it one 
falsehood so egregious as that 
which I have just supposed, what 
credit can we possibly give to stom 
ries so improbable as the feeding 
of 5000 human beings with five 
loaves and two fishes ; the raising 
of a dead man; the conversion of 
water into wine, and so on? 
Now though we might as good 
fathers take a world of pains to 
prevent our children from regard- 
ing these narrations in any other 
light than that of amusing favles, 
yet such silly prejudices have the 
bulk of people about ws, that it 
will be next to impossible for our 
young ones not to hear the scrip- 
tures spoken. of by the majority 
of those they mix with, as uni- 
formly and minutely true. It is 
evident, therefore, how great dan- 
ger they run of adopting a: belief 
which must pervert their imagi- 
nations, and miserably impede 
them in their search after truth. 





As a book of amusement Mr. S, 
would do much better to put the 
Arabian Nights into his children’s 
hands, and for their moral ine 
struction I would recommend to 
him in preference to * the collece 
tion called the Scriptures,’’ the 
collection called Miss Edgeworth’s! 
Moral Tales, because this latter bee 
ing received as a book confessedly 
of mere invention, “ if it did no 
good, could do no harm?’ |, 
thank Mr. S. for making me 
aware how improperly I used 
those words before; I now pers 
ceive that in his estimation. the 
scriptures must be capable of doing 
the greatest harm. So great bee 
ing the probable danger of reading 
them, and so certain the possibi« 
lity of obtaining all that is good 
in them through other channels, 
(for the same morality is now 
transfused into very many other 
books), | hepe, for the credit of 
his understanding, consisteney, 
and independence of character, 
that Mr. S, had for a moment 
forgotten himself, when he talked 
of recommending. * the collec« 
tion called the scriptures.” 

In the next place, Sir, I have 
to defend my assertion that a relie 
gious motive alone. can sanotify 
any, our best actions, Either the 
scriptures do or they do not insist 
on a@ certain definite mode of cons 
duct; and they do or do not pre- 
scribe to that conduct a certein 
definite motive. That they do 
so, is evident from the followi 
texts. Paul says, [} Cor. x. 34 
‘* Whether therefore ye eat or 
drink,” (as if he: had, said it the 
most unimportant things) ** or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glo- 
ry of God.” And again, he says, 
[Coloss. iil. 17] ** And whatsoever 
ye do in word,. or deedy do alban 
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the name of the Lx esus, ¢ ving 
thanks to God and the |: by 
him.”* ‘The motive then, if the 
scriptures may be depended on, 
is full os necessary as the act, or 
rather it 15 for the motive’s sake 
alone that the act can be vccented 
by God 1 priori, all our ac. 
tions musi Le equally indifferent 
to him, for ‘vey are all equally 
unable to affect either his happi- 
ness, greatness, glory, or power. 
To believe this is necessary to our 
notions of an all-perfect being. 
None of our actions therefore can 
be acceptable to God for their 
own sake; none of them can be 
acceptable to him, but as they 
are done, because he wills to have 
them done, and as he wills to 
have them done. Now we have 
no, even pretended, declaration of 
God’s will but that which appears 
in the scriptures, unless it be that 
which it is affirmed may be ga. 
thered from the suggestions of 
reason or conscience, and I have 
shewn how entirely unable these 
are to enlighten us on this mo- 
mentous subject. On the whole 
then, we can have no reasonable 
expectations that our actions 
shall be accepted by God, but as 
they agree with the injunctions 
of the scriptures, and the scrip- 
tures as, | have shewn, insist on 
the motive no less than the act. 

I must beg leave to intrude on 
your patience yet a little longer. 
Mr. S. says that I have misrepre- 
sented facts as it relates to the 
opinion of the ancients with re. 
spect to revenge. If what I said 
on this subject implied that there 





* I trust, Sir, that these two quo- 
tations settle the question as effectu- 
ally, asif I had adduced all the texts 
to the same purpose, which it is possi- 
ble to bring forward. 
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never were amonast the ancients 
any individuals who thought re. 
venge wrong, I willingly confess 
that IT spoke too much at large, 
Mr. S, has made evident by his 
quotations, (what was readily al. 
lowed before) that in the long 
course of time a few such men, 
at least, have existed, men who 
thought that we ought not 
to be * greatly offended even 
with our enemies,’? and that 
* placability,’’? and ** clemency,” 
were graceful. But so small has 
been their number, that they 
should rather be adduced as ex- 
Ceptions to prove this general rule, 
viz. that reason and conscience do 
not point out or discover revenge 
to be a crime, than for any other 
purpose.* I would no more say, 
that the ancients accounted re- 
venge a crime, because a few indi- 
viduals amongst them did so, than 
Iwould affirm that’ professing 
Christians make the Scriptures a 
lie, or a dead letter, or a mass of 
contradiction and absurdity, be- 
cause a few individuals amongst 
them do so. 

Toconclude, Sir, I think it is pret- 
ty‘obvious, on the whole, that Mr. 
S. would willingly enough substi- 
tute books of philosophy forthe col- 





* | think it would be easy, but cer- 
tainly not worth the trouble, to shew 
that there is an essential difference be- 
tween Christian forgiveness and hea- 
then ‘placability, which is a sort ot 
qualified, conditional forgiveness, pre- 
supposing something conceded on the 
part of the offender. Surely, placal 
litas, misericordia, and clementia, have 
meanings very different from that 
which we attach to the forgiveness 1 
culcated by the gospel 5 un oy TINAH9F 
comes nearest to the spirit of it, per 
haps, but is far from fully expres® 
ing it. To have.bad a full appreben- 
sion of this most amiable Chvistiwe 
quality, the ancients must bave frst 
felt Christian humility. 
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tion called the Scriptures, for he 
seems to think it a matter of great 
indiflerence, whether people even 
read the latter or not; he is even 
somewhat angry with me for re. 
commending them $0 very ear. 
nestly to my fiiend’s perusal, 
whilst he himself advocates the 
cause of the Heathens with |tle 
less zeal. Now, if for a momen! 
we allow Mr. S. to be one of thos 
favoured mortals. whose super: 
penetration might have discovered 
these important truths in religion 
and morality, which revelation has 
made known to us, (and which, 
by the way, initiated as he has 
been into them from his infancy, 
he can never know that he should 
have discovered) yet what would 
the bulk of men, less intellectual 
or less inquiring, have done? If 
none but philosophers might dis- 
cover, or receive these truths so 
necessary to be known, alas! how 
little may we hope that that im- 
mense body of men, who form at 
present the unchristianized part of 
the world, shall ever, continuing 
such, know the truth as it is in Je- 
sus. How littke may we hope, 


that peace and good-will shall 
every be universally established 
amongst men; that those biessed 
times foretold in the gospel shall 
ever arrive, when every man shall 
be safeundcy lis own vine and uns 
der bis own fig-tree! Christians, 
ati men, the most unlettered, the 
most ignorant, may be; but when 
shall we see a world of philoso- 
phers? What inconceivable come 
bination of circumstances shall 
produce this unheard of effect? 
Aad supposing even that all men 
should, at some future period, 
acquire, by dint of philosophy, a 
perfect knowledge of moral and 
religious good and evil, what, 
short of the doctrine of future ree 
wards and punishments, could ene 
sure the observance of one, and 
forbearance from the other ? What 
engine powerful enough to effect 
these great ends, in any degree 
worth our consideration, when 
even scripture threats and promises 
are unable wholly to effect them? 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
A. L. B. 
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Mrs. A. Smith. 


Died, suddenly, on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember last, in the 63rd year of her 
age, at Ringmer, near Lewes, in Sas- 
sex, (where she had been for a short 
time on a visit) Mas, ANN SMITH, 
relict of the late Mr. Richard Smith, 
for many years a resident of Brighton, 
in the same county. 

Educated in conformity to the estab- 
lished church, she continucd in union 
with that body till she was about nine- 
teen, when, on hearing some of the dis- 
Sourses of the late Rev. Mr. De Courcev, 
the became a dissenter from principle. 
The retigion of Protestant Dissenters in 
VOL, VIII, 5 b 





those days, and especially in that part 
of the country (Sussex) was by no 
means a fashionable thing ; to follow 
the path of duty was then a matter of 
serious and weighty importance, and 
those who did s0, had daily to“ take 
up their cross,” to subdue the passions, 
and to sacrifice some of the most endear- 
ing ties of nature at the shrine of truth. 
This she found by experience; for in 
thus publicly declaring her change of 
sentiment, she had to combat the ridi- 
cule and contempt of her acquaintance, 
as well asthe prejndices, the promises, 
and the bitter threats of her nearest 
relatives. But shehad made her elec- 
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tion, and her resolution was not to be 
shaken; she freely gave up all, being 
assured “ that whoso forsaketh not fa- 
ther or mother, for the great cause of 
Christ is unworthy of him,” In order 
to shew the serious nature of her un- 
dertaking, it may be observed, that to 
worship God agreeably to the dictates 
of her conscience, was not only gene- 
rally at the r.sk of personal assault, but 
more than once at the imminent hazard 
of her life. 

In, or about the year 1780, she, toge- 
ther with her husband, was baptized at 
Battle, and joined the Calvinist Baptist 
church in that place, under the then 

astoral care of Mr W., Vidler, (now of 
Pasflainent Court, London.) In this 
communion she lived for some years, in 
sentiment a Calvinist, and nothing par- 
ticular arising to agitate the question of 
orthodoxy, a quiet acquicscence in the 
received dogmas of Calvinism preclui- 
edthe deadly crime of heresy. 

This calm was not always to continue. 
A circumstance in the course of Divine 
Providence occurred, which, while it 
roused in her breast, all the tender feel- 
ings of a fond{mother, shewed her the 
fallacy of her religious sentiments, as a 
refuge in the hour of distress. This was 
the loss of a beloved and only daughter, 
snatched off int her childhood. Her af- 
fliction was deep : and while her habit- 
ual piety induced submission, it also 
naturally solicited her attention to the 
Divine character for support under 
this severe stroke of his hand. But 
here, instead of consolation, she 
found herself plunged in tenfold 
Coubt and misery. She dared not 
look to heaven, lest her child should be 
missing from that seat of biiss, The 
grave was dark: futurity was dreadful. 
** Who,” she would exclaim, “ can as- 
Surc me, in the small number of the 
clect, my child is included? Ah, me! 
miserable! can I bear the thought? 
There is a doubg! nay, a high probabi- 
lity she is not!—-What! is this dear 
infant, for whom I have saffered alla 
mother's pains, for whose existence my 

willing kmees have often bowed in grate- 
ful homage to the Father of Spirits, 
whose sick couch | have nightly watched, 
and from the overflowings of an aching 
heart bedewed with unavailing tears,— 
and whose untimely death I now so 
deeply mourv,—is she formed for no 
other purpose than endless damnation > 
Vos, yes, it may be so ; my creed declares 
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it, and,oh, dreadful thought! I muse 
hear and approve the sentence of the 
Judge! must laugh at her tribulation 
and anguish! the mother must exult in 
the unending torments of her child !” 

Such reflections, (thenatural conflict be. 
tween her better feelings and the horrid 
doctrines of Calvinism) reduced her mind 
toa situation little short of distraction, 
and insanity or infidelity must have been 
the consequence, bad not some friendly 
voice whispered in her ear,—** The all- 
bountiful God wiil some way find a 
means to exempt those from punishment 
who have not actually sinned.” 

Although she had no clear concep- 
tion, acco ding to her preconceived ideas» 
how the Deity could be so bountiful, 
vet the sentiment afforded a buoyance 
to her mind; and in this state of doubs 
and hope (the family having removed to 
Brighton) she joined the Calvinist Bap- 
tist church there in 1790, under the then 
pastoral chargeof Mr. Thomas Vine, (the 
present respected member and supporter 
of the Unitarian cause in that place.) 
It nay be worthy of remark, that her 
husband was still soundly orthodor ; so 
that she stood quite unsupported, till 
about the year 1792 or 3, the poison of 
heresy began to insinuate itself into this 
orthodox church; the symptoms were 
of no doubtful nature, and the disease 
spreading with rapidity, amputation was 
deemed absolutely necessary, and, shock- 
ing to relate, the pastor's name stands the 
first of eighteen who were dismembered 
incurable andwhom no threats or intreat- 
ies could prevail on to sign this favour- 
ite article intheir creed, “ That Christ 
died for the elect, and the elect only.” 

Among this number is to be found 
the name of the subject of this memonr. 
The doctrine of God's universal love 
was congenial to her mild and benevo- 
ent temper ; her heart had Jong been io 
a state of preparation to receive it; and 
hope, and joy, and peace were the hap- 
py consequences. 

The opposition of the orthodox party, 
as before observed, was very violent ; 
their arguments indeed few, but com 
clusive; their zeal making ample * 
mends for such trifling deficiencies ; all 
with one voice declaring “ the doctrine, . 
(viz. universal restoration) to be a dam- 
nable error, sprung from bell,” and one, 
to give the finishing stroke and ect the 
question fos ever at rest, asserted, “ That 
it it should please God to send him @ 
hell, he word not come ous agar’ 
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lt may not be a matter incurious to 
the reader to learn, that this circum. 
stance, was the first cause of the subse 
quent introduction of the glorious doc_ 
trine of Unitarianism in Brighton. The 
deceased was one of the first who had 
the honour of professing and supporting 
in that place the more extended views 
of God’s love to his creatures,—though 
it must at the same time be acknow - 
ledged, she never carried her sentiments 
farther on this subject than as taught 
by the late Mr. Winchester ;—this may 
be accounted for, 

ist. By the relief which her mind had 
so long and anxiously sought, being 
afforded in the doctrine of universal 
restoration. 

edly. This doctrine was founded on 
her already pre-conceived notions of di- 
vine vengeance and Christ as a_ vi- 
carious sacrifice, &c. &c. and 

sdly. Connected with this, her being 
then arrived at that time of life, when 
the mind seldom disengages itself from 
every early opinion. In the universal 
doctrine therefore from that period she 
both lived and rejoiced, and maintained 
it to her death. 

Toa temper of uncommon natural 
sweetness and benevolence, she united 
undeviating firmness of character in 
avowing and following the convictions 
of her mind;—exhibiting through the 
whole course of her life, an example of 
integrity, of Christian meekness, and 
unaffected piety —Generous and faithful 
in her friendships—she was also mild 
and placable to her enemies ; conducting 
herself through all the relations of life 
with such respect and attention to its 
daties,—that those who best knew her, 
esteemed and honoured her the most. 

The writer who offers this imperfect 
tribute to the departed worth of the ten- 
derest, the most affectionate of mothers, 
cannot conclude without expressing a 
hope, that her example may have its 
due effect; and her memory, and her 
virtues may be so cherished by those 
who survive, that it may be said of a 
truth, ** being dead she yet speaketh.” 

W. T. 





Revo. John Mills. 


Died the Rev, Joun Mricts, late 
Pustor of the General Baptist Church, 
meeting in St. Thomas’s Street, Ports- 
mouth. The deceased was a native of 








an obscure village in Northamptonshire, 
but from his eighth tll his twentieth 
year appears to have resided with his 
father, who was many years pastor of 
the General Baptist Church at March, 
in Cambridgeshire, when he went to 
London, and acted as 4@n assistant in a 
school of respectability, conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Noble, predecessor of the 
Rev. J. Evans, qualifying himself at the 
same time for the ministry, till he 
accepted an invitation from the Church 
of Portsmouth to become their pastor, 
to which! office he was otdained on the 
auth July, 17713; his father, the Rey. 
Thomas Mills, the Revs.—Evershed, 
Sparshott, and J, Sturch officiating on 
the occasion. This situation he filled 
till the month of April, 1512, a period 
of upwards of forty years, when from 
the debility of age, and an increasing 
weight of infirmities he felt obliged to 
resign. ‘The latter years of his life 
were much afflicted, but as might have 
been expected, they served only to per- 
fect his patience, and display his resig- 
nation. [iis decease happened on the 
oth Sept. last, being then in his 75th 
year, and his remains were interred a 
few days afterwards in the General 
Baptist Meeting-house, on which occa- 
sion an appropriate address was deliv. 
ered by the Rev. Jos. Brent, of Godal- 
min ; who further improved the event 
of his death, in an impressive discourse, 
to a respectable and numerous audience 
on the Sunday evening following, from 
the words of Paul to Titus, Chap. iv. 
verses 7 and 8. 

As a man Mr. M. was exemplary in 
the discharge of every duty; affection- 
ate as a husband, kind and benevolent 
as a relative, steady and firm as a friend; 
he was attached to the cause of liberty, 
civil and religious, an advocate for 
learning, and a promoter of free inquiry. 
—Asa minister he did not stand high 
in the scale of popularity, though much 
close reasoning and sound argument 
were to be found in his discourses, 
which were ever addressed to the un- 
derstanding of his hearers, and though 
sensible of the importance of just views 
of religion, his aint was generally to 
improve the morals and correct the 
heart. Asa Baptist he was ever stren- 
uous for that ordinance being adminis. 
tered by immersion, as he was tho- 
roughly satisfied that such was the mode 
adopted by Jesus, followed by his apos- 
tles, and left for his example. As a 
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General Baptist he entertained enlarged 
views of the benignity of the Divine 
Being ; and he taught as he bebeved, 
that che operations of he divine govern 
ment would resul: in the ultimate wei) 
being of ail God's cational creation 
W th respect co the Lewy he held the 
scriptural doctiine of his unity in its 
strictest sense, aad though he ascribed 
a pre-existent dignity to Jesus Christ, 
the One God was the sole object of his 
adoratton and worship. That holding 
such sentiments, he should have expe- 
rienced much of the contumely attend 
ant on a? open avowal of them wall not 
be thought strange ; but though he met 
with his ful! share of this trial, hke his 
heaven-commissioned Master, when 
reviled he reviled not again, and if he 
met with curses his blessing was ever 
ready in return. Not long before his 
death, during an interval in which he 
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appeared to possess the full exercise of 
his faculties, a friend observed tu him, 
that “he hoped they should meet ina 
better world,” he replied, “ I believe 
so;”* another saidto him, *« J hope, Sir, 
tuat as through a long life you did not 
fin’! Christianity to be a cunningly de. 
vised fable, yo find it a comfo;. io you 
in your affliction?’ * J do tind it,” he 
answered, “ a comfort now, and more 
than that, I shall feel its support in the 
article of death.” It was thus that 
rational Christianity could soothe the 
death bed of its votary, and faith forbids 
a doubt but that there is laid up for him 
that crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord the Righieous Judge shall give to 
all his faithful ministers, and all those 
who love his appearing. 
S. P. 
Newport, Isle of [Vight. 
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Opening of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Reading. 


It is new about two years since Mr. 
Vidler first went down from the Unita- 
rian kund to leading. His preaching, 
as is well known to our readers, drew 
over a respectable number of persons to 
the Unitarian doctiine, and, of conse- 
quence, to Unitarian worship These 
huve not, even under unfavoura'le cir- 
cumstances, ** forsaken the asseinbling 
of themselves together ;"’ they have been 
accustomed to mect, oftcn without a 
preacher, im a commodious and spacious 
workshop. At length, they have ob- 
tained a proper place of worship: a 
small chapel, formerly occupied by a 
conrregation of Calvinists, fell into the 
hands of one oi the members of the 
Unitarian Society, a builder; and he 
has cnlarged and improwd, and, it may 
be truly said, beautified it, and it was 
occupied for the first time as a Unita- 
rian Chapel, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, the oad, osth, and sth 
instant. Mr. Vidler had conducted the 
scrviccs in the temporary meeting-house, 
for the last time, the preceding Sunday. 

On ‘Tucsday evening, Mr. Vidler 
opened the worship in the Chapel by 
praycr, and Mr. T. Rees preached, 


from Acts iv. 18, 19, a Sermon on the 
Principles of Dissent from Established 
Churches ; arguing, against the interfe- 
rence of the magistrate in matters of 
religion, and urging the importance of 
Unitarians asserting their faith, and ob 
serving their worship in assemblies of 
their own. 

The service on the Wednesday morn- 
ing was introduced by Mr. Rees, with 
the reading of the scriptures and prayer. 
Mr. Vidles was.to have preached, but 
was prevented by sudden indisposition ; 
this duty therefore fell to Mr. Aspland, 
who delivered a discourse from Mark 
xii. 23——30, on the importance of the 
doctiine of the Divine Unity. 

Between the morning and evening 
services of this day, the gentlemen of 
the Society and their friends dined to- 
gether, Mr. Rutt in the Chair, andthe 
pleasant and edifying conversation that 
tovk place, will long be remembered by 
all present. The company consisted of 
about fifty persons, aes 

In the evening Mr. Rees again intro- 
duced the service, and Mr. Aspland 
again preached ; the text, Gal. vi. 14, 
the subject, the death of Christ. The 
preacher considered, first, the scriptural 
account of this event, and secondly, the 
account of it given in the prevailing sys 
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tems of Christianity ; and then compar- 
ed the cvo accounts, and concluded 
with remarks and exhortations, bearing 
upon the Unitarian faith and the moral 
duties of Unitarians. 

There was a collection at the doors 
after each service. Nearly twenty pounds 
were collected. 

The last service was on Thursday 
evening, when Mr. Aspiand preached 
once more by appointment: the sul- 
ject, Paul before Felix, from Acts xxiv. 
34, 25. 

The pleasantness of the services was 
much enhanced by the very agreeable 
mode in which the congregation con- 
dact their singing ; the choir is assisted 
by several appropriate instruments, 
played with judgment and taste. 


The number in the several congre- 
gations varied, but the place was more 
than once well filled. 

Mr. Vidler’s indisposition threw a 
damp upon the minds of the congrega- 
tion and their friends; but before the 
services closed they had the satisfaction 
of witnessing an amendment in his 
health, and bave the pleasing prospect 
of his ministerial labours (with the 
blessing of Divine Providence) the two 
following Sundays; after which they 
expect (with the same reliance upon 
the Disposer of our times) to be visited 
by Messrs. Bennett, Gilchrist, and 
others. 

Nov. 27, 1813. 








TRINITY BILL. 
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Unitarian Fund. 

At a Special General Meeting of the 
Subscribers to the Unitarian Fund, 
holden at the King’s Head ‘Tavern, in 
the Poultry, on Friday, August 20, 
1813, 

Mr. Alderman GooDBENERE in the 
Chair. 

Resolved unanimously, 

I. That we conceive it to be the right 
ef every man—a right derived imme- 
diately from the Almighty Creator— 
to form his own religious opinions, 
to reins them amongst his neighbours 
and fellow-creatures, and to act upon 
them in the exercises of divine worship ; 
—that in religious opinion, profession, 
and worship, as held, avowed and ob- 
served in Great Britain, there is no in- 
terruption of the peace of civil society, 
and no call fer the interference of the 
magistrate, who cannot affect to Tole- 
rate without assuming authority to Per- 
secute ; and that al} penal statutes, whe- 
ther they enact fine or imprisonment, 
or positive budily suffering, or whether 
they declare civil disabilities, exclusion 
and privation, on the ground solely of 
such» opinion, profession and worship, 
are manifest invasions of natural right, 
and equally repugnant to the Christian 
Religion, and to the spirit of the British 
Constitution, 

Resolved unanimously, 
II. That as Unitarian Christians, dis- 


tinguished from our fellow Christians 
only by the faith and worship which we 
have learned from the Holy Scriptures, 
—that the God and Father of the Uni- 
verse is one Being, Mind and Person, 
the sole object of Religious Worship, 
and that Jesus Christ is the chosen, ho- 
noured, and divinely-endowed Messen- 
ger of God,—we had long felt the in 
justice of being excluded by positive 
statute from even that share of religious 
liberty which was allowed tothe mass 
of Protestant Dissenters;—for which 
exclusion we humbly conceive no reason 
was to be found in our character and 
conduct as subjects and citizens, where- 
in we have never yielded, and can never 
yield, the superiority to any denomina~ 
tion or class of our countrymen. 
Resolved eaynwon = 

Il]. ‘That we congratulate our Uni- 
tarian brethren on the Bill lately passed 
into a Law for the relief of those who 
impugn the doctrine of the Trinity: the 
British Legislature having thus readily 
performed am act of justice denied by 
the House of Commons, twenty years 
ago, to the earnest and cloquent a li- 
cation of that able and enlightened and 
ever-memorable statesman, the late Mr. 
Fox. 

Resolved, 

IV. That in common with all the 
friends of religious liberty and just go- 
vernment, we rejoice that persecuting 
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laws, enacted at the zra of the Revolu- 
tion, in direct violation of the princi- 
ples ther asserted, and which, though 
too cruel and impolitic to be often en. 
forced, have yet remained for a century 
the disgrace of the statute book, are at 
length expunged, amidst a general ac- 
quiescence in the justice and even nee 
rr of their repeal. 
esolved unanimously, 

V. That our best acknowledgments 
are due to William Smith, Esq. M P. 
for his compliance with the request, 
origmating in oar Committee, to bring 
the subject of the legal insecurity of 
Unitarians before Parliament, and for 
his unremitted atiention to the Parlia- 
mentary progress of the Bills, which he 
accordingly brought into the House of 
Commons, for the repeal of those penal 
statutes which had so long rendered 
Unitarians liable to be deprived of civil 
protection merely on the ground of their 
religious profession. 

Resolved unanimously, 

VI. That we trust the period is ad- 
vancing, and would willingly hasten its 
arrival, when not only Christians of 
every description, but also our country- 
men at large, shall be alike free to pro- 
fess and defend their opinions, and all 
equally partake the civil rights of Bri- 
tons. 

Resolved unanimously, 

VII. That as Unitarian Christians 
feared not to proféssand inculcate what 
they esteem the doctrines of the Gospel, 
though liable to the infliction of severe 
penalties, it is their incumbent doty, 
now that they ate placed within the pro- 
tection of the law, not to relax their 
efforts, but rather te extend those ex- 
ertions which well consist with the 
peace and order of civil society and the 
purest principles of Christian charity. 

Resolved uhanimously, 

VIH. That the Thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to the Committee of the 
Unitarian Fund, for their scalous dis- 
charge of the trust committed to them, 
and for their watchfulness over the in- 
terests of the Unitarian body. 

Resolved unanimously, 

IX. That the above Resolutions be 
printed, and that a copy be sent to every 
member of the Society within the reach 
of the twopenny post. 

Resolved unanimously, 

X. That the Resolutions now passed 
be advertised in the Montury Re- 
POSITORY,—a publication which, for 
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the support it gives to the cause of free 

inquiry and religious liberty, is entitled 

to the countenance of the Unitarian 

Body, and particularly of this Society 
Resolved unanimously, 

XI. That the above Resolutions be 
advertised also in the principal periodical 
publications and the newspapers, at 
the discretion of the Committee, 

SAMUEL GOODBEHERE, 
Chairman. 

John Christie, Esq. having taken the 
Chair, it was Resolved unanimously, 

That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to Mr. Alderman Goodbehere for 
his conduct in the Chair, and for his 
general support of the rights and liber- 
ties of his fellow-citizens and fellow- 
countrymen of al! denominations. 





Umitarian Society. 

Ata Special General Meeting of the 
Unitarian Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge and the Practice of 
Virtue, by the Distribution of Books, 
convened for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the Act lately passed for 
the “Relief of Persons who impugn the 
Doctrine of the Trinity,’’ holden at the 
Chapel in Essex Street, July 30, 1813. 

The Rev. THhomAs BeEtSsHAM, ID 
the Chair, 

The following Resolutions moved by 
Isaac Solly, Esq. and seconded by Sir 
Charles Colville, were adopted : 

Resolved, 

I. That the Members of this Society 
view with great satisfaction the recent 
success of a measure, which more than 
twenty years ago they solicited in vain, 
though su ed by the transcendent 
abilities of the late Mr. Fox ; and they 
congratulate each other and the friends 
of civil and religious liberty in general, 
that by the Bill which has lately passed 
for the “relief of those who impuga 
the doctrine of the Trinity,” persons 
who profess their dissent from that at- 
ticle of the Established Creed are 00 
longer exposed to severe and ruimous 
penalties, but are placed under 
protection of the law. ‘ 

II. That the Members of — nner 
are truly grateful to the Legistature | 
the liberal ty and unanimity with — 
this important measure was received ; 
and for the readiness and alacrity with 
which, when the original Bill was lost, 
through a technical informality, 4 9¢¥ 
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and amended Bill was allowed to be in- 
troduced ; was expedited through the 
necessary forms, and was passed by 
both Houses in time to receive the 
Royal Assent previously to the proro- 
gation of Parliament. 

I1l, That this Society hail the pre- 
sent measure as an auspicious prelude 
to that happy day, when all penal laws 
aud political restrictions on religious 
grounds shall be for ever abolished ; 
when an invidious and limited Tolera- 
tion shall give way to UNIVERSAL 
ReLicious LiseRty ; and when all, 
without distinction, shall be entitled 
by law to the possession of those civil 
and political privileges which are the 
birthright of Britons. 

IV. That the thanks of this Society 
be given to that able and enlightened 
Member of Parliament, William Smith, 
Esq. for the generous zeal with which 
he has stood forward, upon this and 
many other occasions, to vindicate the 
rights and liberties of his fellow-sub- 
jects; for the promptitude and cheer- 
fulness with which he undertook to in- 
troduce this important measure into 
Parliament; and for the attention and 
perseverance with which he watched 
and supported the measure in every 
stage of its progress, till the Bill, which 
entitles its author to a conspicuous rank 
in the honourable records of civil aud 
religious liberty, received the Royal 
Assent. 

V. That the Chairman be desired to 
communicate these Resolutions of the 
Secicty to Mr. Smith. 

THOMAS BELSHAM, Chairman. 

The Chairman having left the Chair, 
it was moved by Sir Charles Colville, 
and seconded by Isaac Solly, Esq. 

That the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Rev. T. Belsham for his 
couduct in the Chair, and for the great 
zai which he has on this and every 
other occasion evinced, both by his ex- 
emplary conduct and his masterly writ- 
ings for the interests of the Christian 
Religion. 

It was then moved by James Young, 
Esq. and seconded by Sir Charles Col- 
v ’ 

That the thanks of this Society be 
given to the worthy Secretary, the Rev, 
J.. Joyce, for the promptitude that he 
evinced in summoning the Mecting 
vpon this important occasion, and for 
his sincere and zealous discharge of the 
duties of his situation. 

J, JOYCE, Secretary. 





RESOLUTIONS adopted at a Meeting 
of the Kent and Sussex Unira- 
RIAN CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
held at Northiam, goth Oct. i813. 


Resolved, 

I. That wethus publicly express our 
gratitude to the great Patent of all 
good, congratulate each other, and re- 
joice with the liberal-minded of all de- 
nominations, that a bill has been brought 
into Parliament and passed, so essential 
to the right of private judgment in re- 
ligion, and the open avowal of what 
may result from it; freeing those who 
deny the doctrine of the rinity from 
pains and penalties, and putting them 
under the protection of the law. 

Il. That we are highly gratified by 
the unanimity with which the above 
Bill passed the two Houses, and receiv- 
ed the Royal Assent, flattering our- 
selves that it will be a prelude to the 
abolition of all political restrictions and 
distinctions on the ground of religion. 

III. That receiving this fresh act of 

justice from the Legislature, whilst we 
relax not our exertions in the defence 
of the Divine Unity, and of supreme 
Worship as directed to the One only 
living and true God, we will be, as ever, 
equally exemplary for a respect to the 
peace, the good order, the prosperity 
and happiness of our country. 
» IV. That the thanks of this Associ- 
ation are due to, and that they be trans- 
mitted by the Chairman, with these Re- 
solutions, to W. Smith, Esq, M. P. for 
his activity, zeal, and perseverance in 
promoting the above great object, 

V. That the thanks of this Meeting 
are due to the Chairman, for his kind 
assistance, and able, and impartial 
conduct in the Chair. 

LAWRENCE HOLDEN. 
Tenterden, Oct. 21, 1813. 

N. B. Transmitted to the Editor of 
the Repository by the request of the 
Association. 


Ata Meeting of the Southern Uni- 
tarian Society(for promoting the genuine 
knowledge of the Scriptures and the 

ractice of virtue by the distribution of 

ks), holden at the Unitarian Chapel, 

Newport, Isle of Wight, the 13th of 
October, 1813, 

Tuomas Cooke, Esq. in the Chair, 
The following Resolutions, in reference 
to the Act passed in the last session of 
Parliament, for the ** Relief of Persons 
who impugn the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
were carried unanimously : 
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RESOLVED, 

x That it is the right of every man 
to worship God agreeably to the dictates 
of his conscience, and by all peaceable 
means to publish and defend his religi 
ous Opinions, without beyng subjeci to 
any pains, penaltics, or privations what 
ever. 

2. That the principles of Religious 
Liberty, by which this right is recog 
nized, were asserted at the Revolution ; 
and have iong been the glory of Eng- 
lishmen. 

3. That nevertheless, in opposition 
to these principles, persons denying the 
doctrine of the Trinity were first eaclud- 
ed from the benefits of the Toleration 
Act, by a clause in that Act itself; and 
afterwards by the statute of the oth and 
10th of William the Third, it was enact- 
ed, ‘‘ That if any person or persons, 
having been educated in, or at any time 
having made profession of the Christian 
religion within this reaim, shall, by 
writing, printing, teaching, or advised 
speaking, deny any one of the Pcrsons 
in the Holy Trinity to be God, or shail 
assert or maintain there are more Gods 
than one, or shall deny the Christian 
religion to be true, or the Holy Sccip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament 
to be of Divine authority ; and shall, 
upon indictment or information in any 
of his Majesty's Courts of Westminster 
or at the assizes, be thereof lawfully 
convicted by the oath of two or more 
credible witnesses, such person or per- 
sons for the first offence shall be adjudg- 
ed incapable and disabled in law to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever, to have 
or erijoy any office or offices, employ- 
ment or employments, ecclesiastical, 
civil, or military, or any part in them, 
or any profit or advantage appertaining 
to them, or any of them. And if any 
person or persons so convicted as afore- 
said, shall at the time of his or their 
conviction, enjoy or possess any office, 
place, or employment, such office, place, 
or employment. shal! be void, and is 
hereby declared ved. And if such per- 
son or persons shall be a second time 
lawfully convicted as aforesaid, of all or 
any of the aforesaid crime or crimes, 
that ther he, or they shall from thence- 
forth be disabled to sue, prosecute, plead, 
Or use any action or information in any 
sourt of law or equity, or to be guardian 
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of any child, or executor o: adnunistras 
eae of any person, or capable of any 
scpacy or deed of gift, or to bear any 
office civil or military, or benefice ecs 
clesiastical, for ever within this realm 
and shall also suffer imprisonment for 
the svace of three years, without bail 
Or maipprize from the time of such 
conviction.” 

4. That we sincerely rejoice in the 
repeal of these acts as far as they thus 
aftect ourselves, and of others still more 
severe, as affectitig our Unitarian Bre- 
thren in Scotland ; feeling that poth 
ihey and we no longer owe our safety 
to a saeco connivance, but may 
publicly worship our Maker, and defend 
our opinions, under the full protection 
of the laws. 

5 ‘That our satisfaction in this legal 
recognition of our just rights is further 
encreased, when we reflect on the suf- 
ferings of persons who in past ages 
professed sentiments similar to those 
which we feel it our duty to avow. 

6. That we are anxious, in the first 
place, to express our gratitude to the 
Almighty Disposer of Events for this 
signal instance of his protection and fa- 
vour, 

7. That our thanks are likewise due 
to all those Members of Parliament 
who were instrumental in obtaining this 
Act of the legislature in our behalf; 
pasticularly to that able andenlightened 
sentator, WILLIAM SMi7H, Esq. for 
his zealous and persevering efforts not 
only on this occasion, but during a long 
political lite devoted to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty. 

i. That, as disciples of the same 
Master, we earnestly wish to hail the 
titue when our Catholic brethren shall 
be exempted from seligious restrictions 
and disabilities; and when all those pe- 
nal laws, which tend to shackle the 
mind and enslave the conscience, shall, 
be expunged from the statute book. 

g. That these Resolutions be sent for 
insertion to the Monthly Repository, 
and advertised in the Times, the Courier 
and Salisbury Journal. 

Tuomas Cooke, Chairman. 

10. That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to Thomas Cooke, Esq. for bis 
able conduct in the Chair 

Joun FuULLAGAaR, Secretary. 
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The Christian’s Survey 


19) 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


On 


of the Polhtical World. 


Events since our last have crowded 
on us in such a manner as strike with 
awe and astonishment both the world- 
ly politician and the sincere Christian 
The glory of the mighty conqueror is 
cast down to the ground. His armies 
have been defeated, and he is returned 
to his capital a second time to appal 
his oppressed subjects with the beart- 
rending intelligence, that the armies 
of the enemy are approaching their 
territories, and that they, in their turn, 
will have to fight for their country and 
their independence. All Europe bow- 
ed not long ago to the nod of this 
mighty sovereign. He himself at last 
proclaims from his throne—All Eu. 
rope is now against ns :—and the bold 
language is held that France and him- 
self would rise superior to every at- 
tack. France is likely indeed to see 
again upon her own seil the troops of 
a great confederacy, and it has no 
longer to resist them the mighty ener- 
gy of soul, which arose from the 
feelings of liberty and independence 
breathed into her by the revolution. 

Buonaparte was fixed in Dresden, 
making this place the point d’apma 
of bis armies. The main force of the 
confederates was in Bohemia, and in 
the North the Crown Prince was at 
the head of a large army protecting 
Prussia, and threatening the country 
on the banks of the Elbe from Leipsic 
to Hamburgh. Lustructed by former 
disasters the confederates moved with 
a decided plan to bear down with all 
their force upon the French in such a 
manner, as to surround them, and 
to compel them to fight under every 
disadvantage. The French Emperor 
saw through their plan, and was con- 
scious, at the same time, of his own 
incapacity tu render it ineffectual. To 
remain at Dresden was impossible, 
and he had already staid too long to 
give him a chance of extricating 
himself without immense loss, If he 
moved forward into Bohemia, te 
Crown Prince would gain the com- 
mand of the Elbe, und cut off his 
retreat. If he marctied against the 
Crown Prince, the confederate empe- 
perors would press upon him, To 
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evacuate Dresden, and forsake the 
line of the Elbe, and march back into 
France without a battle, did not suit 
his lofty spirit, or the difficulties in 
executing such a plan might appear 
insuperable. On reviewing the whole 
there seems to have been vacillationy 
in his mind, and to them probably he 
may now attribute the extent of his 
losses. He staid too long at Dresden, 
either to ensure victory or to make a 
safe retreat. If he could not fight 
the battle in Bohemia, it was in vain 
to expect success, when he was com- 
pelled to fight one in Germany against 
the united armies of his opponents. 

Ou leaving Dresden, Buonaparte 
took the direction of Leipsic, carrying 
with him the Kivg of Saxony and his 
family. The confederate emperors 
immediately marched their troops af- 
ter him, and it was soon seen, that the 
neighbourhood of Leipsic would be 
signalised by a bloody field, to deéter- 
mine the fate of Europe in this mighty 
conflict. It is now said, that the 
arrangement of his troops was not 
such as might be expected from # 
experienced a commander: but ‘this 
question must remain undecided even 
among military men, till a clearer 
account is given of the relative posi- 
tion of the armies before the horrible 
days of combat. Napoleon quitted 
Dresden on the 5th of October, and 
after various marches and counter- 
marches, the armies on both sides 
found themselves in the neighbourhood 
of Leipsic on the 16th, when the 
sanguinary battle began, which was 
completed on the 18th, with the total 
overthrow of Buonaparte’s army, and 
the loss of an immense number of men, 
with nearly all his ammunition, gans 
and baggage. He is supposed to have 
lost sixty thousand «men in these fatal 
days, and with the wreck of his army, 
between seventy and eighty thousand 
men, he made the best of Lis way back 
towards France. 

So complete a defeat excited en 
expectation, that the retreating army 
mig ht receive considerable molestation 
in its retreat, ard hopes were enter- 
tained of the capture of the general. 
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But the victory was not obtained on 


the part of the confederates without 


great loss, and they required time 1 
repose after their fatigues Hewes 
Buonaperte, by the rapidity of his 
movements, escaped from the mnatu 
body of the contederates, and he pale 


liate al, i} sume d lj 

by the victory he claimed 
Austro-Bavarian 
Haaau. This army, by raprd m . 


had fo'lowed the course of the Maincno 


his defeat. 


over the army, at 


wcues 


its right bank, with a view of iuter- 
cepting Buonaparte ia his dight, and 
had they bcen mvre numerous this 


battle would have put an end to the 
corfiict But Buonaparte was still 
powerful, and his cavalry far exceeded 
that of his oppont nts They were 
driven from the plains of Hanau to- 


wards Aschaffenbourg with great loss, 


and Buonaparte boasted of the tro 
phies which he had gained on that 
day, and which were sent to Paiisto be 


laid at the feet of the Empress. But 
the French Emperor did not plae 
much reliance on this success: for he 


continued his hasty route to Mentz, 


into which fortress he marched his 
troops, leaving ouly on the right bank 
ofthe Rhine a sufficient numbe: 
troops to guard his camp and fortifi- 
cations at Cassel. 

On the day after the great victory 
near Leipsic, the confederate empe- 
rors with the Crown Prince entered 
that town. The king of Saxony was 
there left to make what terms he 
could withthe conquerors, and what 
will be his fate time must cs termine. 
He is now a prisoner to them, and his 
dominions are under the government 
of the confederate powers. A striking 
contrast to his situation about twenty 
years ago, when he received the em- 
peror of Austria and the 
Prussia, and with them formed at 
Pilnitz the celebrated plan for con- 
trouling the power of France! What 
changes has he not expericuced sine 
that time' To France he 
elevation to the rank of 
France he owed a great accession of 
territory, With the humiliation 
that country, which be was one of the 
first to attcm)t to depress, bis own 
degradation is connected. Whether 
the confederates will permit him to 
reign or not, timc must shew, vet 
probably he wanted opportunity oaly, 
not inclipation, to desert his benefac- 
tor. 
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c Affairs. 


The triemph of the 


Was not owiuye enti 


confederates 
ly either to thei 
vuravery, bumbers, or to tl SK I 
The conflict 
minate d very cil 
t paisied the m of 
aay Lhe G T 
¢d hum in the hottest 
of the conflict, and not Only quitted 
him but turned the their 
swords against him. It was impossible 
for bim thus situated to pursue any 
effective plan, and all the skill he was 
master of, and the bravery of the 
troops of his own nation, were unable 
tv extricate him on this trying occa- 
sion. The complaint of ’ 
served to dimiuish his failure in the 
eyes of his country, but the nations 
of Europe, wearied with the tyranny 
under which they have se long groaned, 
will not view with severity an action, 
to which they are so much indebted 
fur the prospect of returning liberty. 
The intentions of the conquerors 
with respect to Europe are not yet 
known. They must have complete 
of the countries, before 
they determine on their future govern- 
ment; and it remains to be seen, what 
efforts will be made by the French to 
regain their late unbounded influence 
on the continent. The military plans 
of the confederates are not as yet 
completely developed, The emperor 
of Austria has advanced as far as 
Haaau, and his advanced guard has 
had some affairs with the French at 
Cassel. An invasion of the French 
empire in that quaiter may be expect- 
ed, and as the inbabitants of the left 
bank of the Rhine are Germans, they 
may participate m the sentiments of 
their brethren on the mght, and sepa- 
rate from the government, to which 
they bave been for some time 560 
intimate ly connected, Here then will 
be an open ng into the territones of 
what was formerly called France, and 
the Prussians and Austrians may again 
try their fortunes on the plaims of 
( hampagne. The Crown Prince, who 
had su ercat a share in the glory of 
the battle of Leipsic, marches with 
his forces through Westphalia into 
Holiand, where the inhabitants have 
anticipated his wishes, by taking upon 
themselves the recovery of their Ir 
berty and tudepeadence, 
By being situated in an island we 
are dependent on the winds fur our 
news from the continent, and at this 
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interesting period they were singularly 
nutavourabie to us. In fact we received 
through France the account of Buo- 
maparte’s return to his capital, and the 
victory he had obtained at Hanan, 
After a long delay a delegation arrived 
in Eugland trom Helland, communi- 
cating the welcome news of a great 
change that had teken place in that 
country. Holland has been very un- 
happily circumstanced not on'y curing 
the revulution, but for some time pre- 
vious to it. Engiand aud Prussia 
foosS parti the domestic concerns of 
that couatry, by which the party, 
called the Patriots, were driven ont, 
and the Orange party, gaining the 
ascendancy, exercised in a very wanton 
manner the superiority it had obtained 
through foreign infivence. The Pa. 
ftriots courted the 
France, whose cabinet was too much 
occupied by its own concerns to grant 
them the relief they requested: but it 
gave them an asylum, and all the as- 
sistance that could be expected without 
coming toa rupture with the powers 
that had patrouised the Stadthoider. 
When the French Revolution burst 
out, the Patriots availed themselves 
of it fur a return into their own coun- 
try ; and then the Stadtholder himself, 
and a vast body of his adherents, 
Shared a similar fate. They were in 
their tura driven out, and compelled 
to find an asylum in Great Britain and 
Prussia. 

Since that time various changes 
have taken place among them. From 
® republic they have been converted 
iato a kingdom, the kingdom has been 
removed, and they have become a 
province of France. Under French 
tyranny, the most adverse possible to 
all their former habits, and particular- 
ly to commercial industry, they have 
long groaned, and it is to be boped 
that both Patriots and Orange-men 
have forgotten their ancient animosities 


and can unite cordially in support of 


their commvn country. The grourds 
of thew variance are not generally 
known in this country, but they chiefly 
rest on this,—that one party was 


coatinually adding to the influence of 


the Orange family, whilst the other 
were for confining the head of it to 
the offices of Stadtholder and high 
admiral, within the limits of the law, 


stitution of the government. At pre- 


interference of 





and agreeably to the republican con- 


sent the great point is te get rid of 
French tyranny, and in this the people 
seem to be generally united. The 
chief towns have driven away the 
French garrisons, and selected from 
themselves committees for the admin. 
istration of the goverument, A dele- 
gation has also arrived in this country 
to communicate with our government 
and with the Prince of Orange on the 
subject of the change, and measures 
were taken to render Holland all the 
assistance possible. A large force was 
to be sent thither with the Prince 
himself at ther head, and as in the 
appointment of committees they look- 
ed tu those, who were in the govern- 
ment in the year 1793, it is probable 
that the Prince will be invested in his 
office with allthe powers belonging 
to it at thattime, Already they begin 
to talk big, and think of the advantage 
of annexing the Netherlands tu the 
United Provinces, to make a compact 
goverament: but they bave a to 
do in torming a good government for 
themselves, and it is to be hoped that 
time has cooled their animosities, aod 
that both parties, having smarted so 
long uuder a most oppressive tyranny, 
will learn to forget aud forgive, and to 
unite in liberal concessions to each 
other for the good of the commuon- 
wealth, 

The arrival of Buonaparte in bis 
capital spread consternation over his 
kingdom, but nothing has openly 
appeared to indicate a decline in his 
authority. He has met bis Conser- 
vative Senate, and has received ad- 
dresses of a similar vature to those 
that ace offered to crowned heads on 
the eve of their descent from the 
throne. He did not disguise the 
extent of the calamity that had befallen 
him, and his nation, in very plain 
language, pointed out the apprehen- 
sions they were under of an inva. 
sion ef their country, and the necessity 
there was for every Frenchman armiog 
in defence of its independence, and his 
own property, The example of Poland 
(that wicked act ot original jacobinism) 
was held out to them, as a presage of 
what they might expect, The powers 
which partitioned Poland, were ad. 
vancing into France, and without the 
utmost energy in defence of , their 
common country, the horrors of War. 
saw might, under another Suwarrow, 
be exbibited in its capital, A con- 
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scription of three hundred thousand 
men was enacted, and several financial 
edicts passed, which proved the dis- 
tress to which the Emperor was 
brought, and it is evident, that what. 
ever may be the success of the counfe. 
derate powers, it will be impossible, for 
some time for him to rise from his ab. 
ject situction, much less to attain to 
that licight, from whichit is to be hoped 
he is irrecoverably fallen. When on the 
banks of the Niemen he surveyed his 
gallant ermy, he proudly anticipated 
glorious triumphs, and additions to 
his coffe All that he had accumu 
lated has been lost in the last effort, 
and the countries whence he derived 
his resources, are falling from him, 
To proper France he must now look 
for support, and even in that country 
there may still be a feeling for liberty, 
which it will be impossible to keep 
under. There are forms sufficient 
by which the French may make known 
their sentimevts, and this change 
may be as beneficial to them as to the 
rest of Europe. It is an awful time, 
and we shall see whether the late 
judgments have made the proper im- 
pression on the hearts of sovereigns 
and people. Both had much to learn, 
and the severe chastisement inflicted 
on them will, it is to be hoped, bring 
both to a proper sense of their duty, 
and teach them equally true loyalty, 
and a due sense of their situation in that 
dispensation of God, which authorita- 
tively commands kings and people to 
become obedient to their common Sa- 
viour, the Prince of Peace. 

The news of this wonderful change 
in the affairs of Europe was brought to 
England on the eve of the opening of 
the sessions of parliament, and afforded 
noble scope for the speech of the Prince 
Regent. The sentiments contained in 
it could not but be satisfactory to the 
whole nation: There was no presump- 
tuous clevation, no degrading expres. 
sions on the fallen: “no disposition to 
require from France sacrifices of any 
description inconsistent with her honour 
@r just pretensions as a nation ;” and 
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this seutiment was equally ascribed ¢¢ 
the allies. Peace was looked to as the 
great blessing to be derived, but that 
could not be attained without farthe 
exertions, and great pecuniary supplies 
were necessary for the subsidies to the 
allies. The war with America was la- 
mented, and a readiness expressed toen- 
ter into discussion with that government 
for a conciliatory adjustment of all the 
differences between the two powers, on 
principles of perfect reciprocity, not in- 
consistent with the established maxims 
of public law, and with the maritime 
rights of the British empire 

Addresses were voted in both houses 
with great cordiality, which were fol- 
lowed by the grant of a large loan, and 
by new regulations respecting the mili 
tia, to render them more efficient in the 
great contest. Party seemed to be quite 
asleep, and joyful as such an event must 
be, it rendered the sittings of the houses 
less interesting, less occupied by debates. 
One subject engaged their attention, 
which materially affects the clergy, who 
have lately been harassed by qui tam 
actions, brought against them by an in- 
former, who, from his late situation of 
bishop’s secretary, enjoyed particula 
opportunities for his purposes. The plan 
was to derive an immense sum in fines 
from the clergy, who had not complied 
strictly to the Ictter of an act of parlia- 
ment respecting residence ; but the in- 
former seems likely to be foiled; for 
a bill has been brought into parliament 
to stop all proceedings under that act, 
tillthe month of April, within which 
time, it isto be presumed, that some 
better regulations will be made to ¢n- 
force the views of the legislature, with- 
out subjecting the clergy to the mercy 
of acommon informer. It would seem 
strange, that the army and navy should 
be keptto their duty by gi fam actions, 
and it is equally absurd that the clergy 
should be exposed to them. They are 
all equally officers under the civil pow- 
er, and may all be equally regulated 
by their superiors in their respective de- 
partments. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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The length of some of the Miscellaneous Articles has quite excluded the Re 


ew 


The Memoir of Mr. Bealey in our next Number. 


We have the melancholy task of announcing to our readers the death of 


the 


Rev. Samvuet Pato ER, of Hackney, whose Memoir of Dr. Ashworth, = 


whose name, in another communication, appears in the present number. 
died Sunday morning, the 28th inst. after a very short illness. 








